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1. Transmitted herewith 
above. 

2. The attached document is presented as a guide in an attempt 
to point out techniques and tactics used by the eneny as evidenced by 
a year's experience in KOREA. 

3. While it is not believed that the attached booklet could 
possibly set forth the dogma of the enemy, it is believed that the 
information set forth therein is factually correct insofar as possible. 

4. Any comments concerning this publication will be greatly 
appreciated. 

5. This letter may be declassified when detached from attached 
document . 
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The following group of studies is a compilation of articles 
some of which were previously published in Periodic Intelligence 
Heports of IX Oorps and soma of which are being published for the 
r’f V^* 3 * 1518 individtLal works are a result of the collation 

of information from all sources. Where possible, intensive inter- 
rogations of prisoners of war were conducted in order to determine. 
xirst hand, the actual tactics practiced and doctrine followed 
rather than to rely wholly upon captured documents, the contents 
oi which, in many cases, are not adhered to. 



,^ hile new wea P 0113 have been added to their armies, the car- 
dinal principles of warfare as laid down in SUN TZU's "Art of War", 
published in 510 BO, still constitute the fundamental doctrine ‘of * 
the oriental field commander. Tfh ore the enemy lacks fire power 
he attempts to gain superiority by massing his manpower; where 
the enemy must gain surprise to achieve success, he creates sur- 
prise by attacking across the most inaccessible terrain; where 
the enemy needs maneuverability he subjects his troous to grueling 
forced marches. Throughout these studies it is apparent that, in 
true Communist fashion, "the end always justifies the means." 
Weapons and other equipment are valued above man-power— t ime is 
bountiful. 



It is not intended that the contents of this pamphlet be 
considered the dogma of the COP and M armies, but rather it 
has been attempted to set forth a pattern or trend of enemy tacv- 
tics. These tactics, having been used sue cess fully, will more 
than likBly continue to be used by the enemy. 



The amassing of information used in these studies was made 
possible by the cooperation of the 209th CIC Detachment and the 
523d MIS Platoon. 
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I - Chinese Communist Prisoners of War have stated, and captured 
documents have revealed that the following basic tactical, formal 
tions are taught during the training of the CCF soldier* However, 
the same PWs readily admit that these formations are rarely used 
in Korea. United Bat ions ground action experience 3n tho past 
hears out these PV? statements. Two very plausible explanations 
liave been advanced, for tho discarding of those formations. The 
first is the lade of training received by the COB soldier before 
no is committed to action, and secondly the problems of control 
that arise from this deficiency. It has been found that the CCB 
extensively employs a single file formation to facilitate control- 
ling units. This applies not only to the smaller units, but to 
oattalions, and in some instances to tho regiment. 

II - The formations advocated by the COP are 2 

A. Squad. Headers left. Triangle: 
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It has "been established that the enemy, both Chinese Communist 
and North Korean, moves primarily during the hours of darkness. 
During daylight the enemy favors caves, tunnels, blown-up "bridges, 
wooded areas and valleys for shelter and concealment. Often they 
will bivouac near small villages along the route of march, staying 
generally within 300 - 500 yards of roads and trails. Troops are 
assembled by means of bugle and whistle signals. At dusk it is 
customary for both the CCP and the NKPA to leave shelters and enter 
villages and farmhouses to eat, and if discovered at this time by 
friendly air, the enemy has a tendency to attempt to hide in the 
houses, or bunch up where they are rather than disperse. TOien in 
bcnrouac during the day, in order that their positions will remain 
undetected, the enemy has been taught not to fixe unneccssarily-on 
UN patrols. 

II - ROUTES 

An enemy movement will commence immediately after dark and 
will continue until shortly before first light. During these 
night movements the Chinese and North Korean armies occasionally 
utilize main roads, but more often they will travel along secondary 
roads and trails. Aircraf C snotters, stationed on the high ground 
along the route of march, fire a warning rifle shot when UN planes 
are sighted. This firing is relayed from one ridge to another in 
rapid succession as a warning to troops in the area. Villagers 
provide moving units with information regarding tho location of 
UN troops, and native guides may be-usod by the enemy, taken by 
force if necessary. There has been evidence that the enemy marks 
trails and roads at regular intervals with rocks, stones, blazed 
trees, and sign type markers. Instances have been reported when 
tho enemy has treated rocks with a luminous substance readily disk 
cemible at night and easily followed. Trail marking has been 
evidenced right up to UN positions. 

III - FORMATIONS 

Prisoners of war have consistently stated that CCF and KKPA 
units use the formation of single file by platoon when moving at 
night. There have been several explanations advanced for the 
perpetual employment of this formation. Tho two foremost reasons 
are: to control tho movement of units in darkness, and to decrease 

the vulnerability of units to UN air strikes and artillery fires. 

Standard distance between soldiers on the move at night is 
3—5 paces, between platoons the distance is usually 8-10 meters, 
while between companies it is 10 - 15 meters. These distances. are 
dependent upon the amount of illumination. Distances used increase 
in direct proportion to the amount of moon illumination on the par- 
ticular night of movement. 

Qa tho march the CCF have boon found to bo lacking in security. 
A point may bo sent ahead of a moving column but not a sufficient 
distance from tho main body to prevent surprise of the entire unit 
in tho evont UN elements are contacted. Rarely, if ever, do Chinese 
Communist units employ a flank guard. Likewise, it is only upon 
occasion that a rear guard is sot out. This vulnerability to ambush 
and surprise attack has been established time and again in all COP 
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During the Korean campaign., both the Chinese and North Korean 
Communist forces have displayed an outstanding adeptness in pro- 
viding for their cover and concealment. Because of constant haras- 
sment by UN air strikes and artillery firs, the enemy has been 
forced to develop to a high degree his ability to deceive the UN 
forces as well as to provide protection against air and artillery 
attacks. 



While no formal cover and concealment training appears to bo 
given the CC3? or NK soldier prior to being committed to action, 
the task of ins true trig soldiers in cover and camouflage procedures 
is undertaken concurrently with other subjects by the platoon 
officers and non-commissioned officers and the squad leader. 

Captured enemy documents and UN experience evince the stress 
laid by the Communists on the use of natural materials such as grass, 
leaves, brush,’ trees, rubble and so forth, for camouflaging indivi- 
duals, positions gpcL equipment. Prisoners of War persist in their 
reiteration of this principle so strongly emphasized by the CCE and 
the ITKPA. Additionally, PWs have stated that manufactured camouflage 
materials were scarce to the point of being almost nonexistent. The 
enemy apparently makes little use of paints, nets, etc. An. occasional 
prisoner has volunteered the information that in his particular unit 
a piece of brown or green cloth has been issued to each soldier for 
camouflage purposes. In these same units white cloth was issued 
during the winter months. 

II - COVER 



Available information, obtained through captured enemy documents 
and PV interrogation, reveals that enemy units continually dig strong 
protective positions. In the enemy roar areas, foxholes are dug for 
squad-size groups. In front line positions individual f oxholes are 
dug three to four feet deep and large enough for one person to sleep 
in. In defensive positions, foxholes are dug large enough to acco- 
modate three to four men. 

An inspection of several forward assembly areas used by the 
enemy revealed that the reverse slopes of hills and draws along the 
route of advance were literally honeycombed with shallow foxholes. 

The bottoms of these steep draws are open with rice paddies cover- 
ing the valley floor, the hills rising steeply with heavy brush 
and small trees covering the slopes. Generally the individual 
shelters commence at the line of foliage and were bunched close to- 
gether in groups sufficient in size to accomodate platoons. They 
extended only a short distance up the slope. These shallow holes 
were obviously intended for protection against air and artillery 
fire. They appeared to be effective against artillery fire due to 
tho steep slope, but were good targets for strafing attacks from 
the north, air burst bombs, and napalm. Positions were extremely 
difficult to detect from distances beyond a few hundred feet. 



Several prisoners of war have stated that their units usually 
dug bivouac positions in the valleys and around burned-out villages 
in attempt to avoid attack by UN aircraft. PITs said that UN planes 
usually bombed and strafed mountain tops rather than the valleys, 
and generally paid very little attention to villages that had pre- 



viously been bombed or burned. 
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As a precaution against air raids, overhead cover for souad 
dug out consisted of two layers; one of timber and one of mud; a 
total thickness of approximately one meter. Individual shelter 
is often taken under blown-out bridges. 



As protection against air attack individual vehicles and 
convoys move only under cover of darkness, with lights out when- 
ever possible. Upon hearing an approaching aircraft, all vehicles 
arc required, to stop. During daylight hours vehicles are parked 
in valleys, in revetments when available, and are camouflaged to 
conform with the surrounding terrain. 

Ill - CCRICEALMSiTT 



As has been previously mentioned, the CC.1T and NXA have proved, 
to be masters in the art of camouflage. Despite their characteris- 
tic ability to blend themselves with their surroundings they have 
been forced to perfect this skill as a direct result of a lack of 
air support. 

(Eroope are instructed by their officers and non-commissioned 
officers to camouflage themselves and their positions by utilizing 
foliage, thereby blending with the natural surroundings. Consider- 
able attention Is devotod by unit commanders to the initial ca- 
mouflage of their positions and its continual improvement. Troops 
are taught to seek persistently maximum advantage of natural cover 
and concealment. 

When moving on mountain trails, maximum use is made of trees 
and other vegetation to conceal the movement. When in open terrain, 
leaves, branches and grass are attached to the individual in order 
to blend with the surrounding area. 

One PW stated that his unit had been issued straw mats for 
camouflage purposes. On a number 'of occasions, when in open 
terrain and warned of the approach of UN aircraft, the men in 
the unit wrap themselves in the mats and lay down in orderly rows 
resembling wheat shocks. In all instances the ruse was a success 
and the aircraft passed them by. 



When resting outside foxholes, troops carefully scatter 
about under trees and other natural cover, keeping at least ten 
feet apart. Upon the approach of planes everyone ^freezes" in 
place in order that movement does not disclose positions. 

While the individual foxholes are not sufficient cover to 
protect against direct hits by bombs, tho blending of foxholes 
with natural terrain features makes detection from, the air 
extremely difficult, if net at times impossible. Thus, these 
foxholes provide a degree of defense which could not be reached 
through bomb-proof shelters except where considerable engineering 
effort was expended. 

Probably the ability of the enemy to cover and conceal hinv- 
self in the above fashion has been the greatest contributing 
factor to his existence against constant aerial surveillance 
and bombardment and therefore accounts to a great degree for his 
ability to maintain a. strong force opposing the UN troops to 
date. 
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arm crossing 

Daring the course of conducting studies on Chinese Communist 
tactics, an effort was made, through interrogation of prisoners 
and perusal of enemy documents, to discover the principles laid 
down by the CC3T for conducting a river crossing operation. The 
solution of a river crossing problem appears to lie with the 
local unit commander concerned. The tactics employed in gaining 
and establishing a bridgehead are discretionary with the com*- 
ciander. From interrogation it appears that unit leaders are 
compelled, therefore, to draw on personal experience in order to 
accomplish their mission. 

It appears that the pattern of CCF river crossing tactics 
has been developed primarily as a result of a lack of support 
from air, artillery ancl engineers. Because ox this shortage, the 
CCF have adopted the procedure of launching attacks across rivers 
at points which are physically the easiest to cross as compared 
to points which would best favor them tactically. Prior to a 
crossing the CGF performs a thorough reconnaissance . to determine 
the location of possible fords, dams, and bridges already in 
existence, as well as the disposition of the UN forces. 

Past experience of the United Nations forces suggests that 
the CCF limitations have forced commanders to fall back on the 
principle of mass assault, or human Wave tactics in order to 
effect a river crossing and gain an initial bridgehead. It is a 
distinct possibility that the foremost elements of the assault 
force are second-rate troops, or perhaps even recruits. The 
second Wave in this case would consist of seasoned and more 
experienced soldiers. 

There are indications that the CCF, in attempting a river 
crossing, have some troops ford the river by stealth under the 
cover of darkness. When sufficient numbers have gained access 
to the opposite bank, an assault is launched. 

In the cases of the YALtI, PtlNHAN and IIUI’T River crossings 
the Chinese Communists moved across the rivers at points where 
bridgos, dams, or adequate fords existed. They did not ne ce s~ 
sarily plan their assault to be launched against UN sectors that 
could be expected to favor a CCF advance. 

A study of these maneuvers has not revealed any particular 
fire plan for the support of the attacking elements. Artillery, 
when available, Was used to fire preparations. Mortars, and 
heavy, and light machine guns were used in the actual support 
of the attack. 

The tactics employed after the bridgehead has been gained . 
do not differ from the standard COP attack tactics. The princi- 
ples of penetration and envelopment are applied as soon as suf- 
ficient forces have crossed successfully. 

One captured enemy document discusses the planning and the 
execution of a particular river crossing operation. With the ■ 
exception of reconnaissance of fording points, the document does 
not advance principles for river crossing operation that differ 
in any way from the standard principles of attack. Tho Chinese 
appear to view a river as an obstacle which must be crossed with 
the means available to their forces. Since the OCF lack proper 
engineer bridging equipment, fordable sites assume increased 
importance as possible points from which ip .QSB&ad-A bridgehead. 
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I - GMEHAL 

An intensive study has been made in order to determine, ■ in 
so far as possible, the COP doctrir.e governing patrol activity, 
the tactics and formations employed by patrols and the organiza- 
tion of patrols. Evidence uncovered to date reveals that CCP 
patrol activities are conducted almost exclusively by recon- 
naissance elements of the various units. Combat patrols, as 
such, axe extremely limited, practically to the point of being 
n 011 -e xi s ten t . Prom what information has been available, the 
Chinese Communist concept of patrols differs from TUT patrol 
missions in that the COP relies on patrols purely as an intel- 
ligence-gathering agency or for espionage. All available inf or- , 
Ration has been incorporated in the following discussion concern^, 
ing CCP patrolling, and the information set forth below is be-, 
lieved to be fairly representative of the CCP pattern of recon- 
naissance activities. 

II - 0R&A1TIZATI® 

Prisoners of war revealed that reconnaissance units are 
organic to headquarters from Amy Group through regiment; the 
size of these units ranges from a battalion at Amy Group to 
a platoon at regiment. Reconnaissance elements are triangular 
in structure and are built up from a basic unit of two officers, 
and three ten-man squads. There appears to be, as a general 
yule, a portion of most of the reconnaissance units that is 
issued civilian clothing and performs missions of a special 
nature apart from those of the remainder of the unit. Phis 
latter group comprises up to one— third of the total recoiuiaisl 
sance unit strength. 

III - AE4AKEKT 

The concensus of FiT opinion regarding armament of a recon- 
naissance platoon is as follows: 

2 pistols - 120 rounds per weapon - Platoon Leader and 
Assistant Platoon Leader 

9 rifles - 16CL.170 rounds per weapon — 3 per squad 
21 SMGs - 300 rounds per weapon - 7 per squad 

2-4 hand grenades per individual 

It was learned that the officers, when actually on patrol, 
often obtained additional sub-machine guns for their own use; 
that rifles are discarded whenever possible in favor of sub- 
machine guns. 



Some conflict still exists in information regarding the- 
weapons carried by that portion of the reconnaissance unit 
provided with civilian clothing. PVs have stated that this 
group is equipped with sub-machine guns, Mauser- type pistols, a 
combination of SMGs and pistols, a combination of these plus 
rifles. (Judging from thoir mission it would appear logical 
that this group is armed with a combination of SMGs and the 
automatic pistols. ) 

IV - MISS I® ■ 



The primary responsibilities of CCP reconnaissance units, 
other than those garbed in civilian clothes, is to make terrain 
reconnaissance, obtain road guides and, upon occasion, guide 
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their parent units into new areas. Reconnaissance elements recon- 
noiter to within a few kilometers of UN positions, rarely do they 
probe, make contact or go out on combat patrol missions. When 
reconnaissance elements are given a mission of reconnoitering 
benind UN front lines, they are reinforced by infantry* This in- 
fantry force engages with UN elements only when it has substantial 
numerical superiority. 

When a mission is assigned to a reconnaissance unit, it is 
common practice to dispatch one squad to accomplish the mission. 
Only occasionally is a unit larger than a squad sent on a mission, 
depending upon the importance of the assignment, as few as one or 
two men may be sent to make a terrain reconnaissance. Patrols 
start out as a group, but once in enemy territory they separate 
and. then upon completion of their mission they assemble at a pre- 
o.esignated location and return to the parent units, An additional 
xunction of the reconnaissance elements is to establish liaison 
with other friendly units in the area. 

In the role of advance patrol and guides, the reconnaissance 
unit dispatches three-man teams to precede the main body by a dis- 
tance^ not to exceed 3 Ems. These teams report back at least once 
each. hour. .Should the patrol fail to report back within the 
specified time limit, the main body halts and another three— man 
patrol is dispatched to determine the cause of the original group 1 s' 
'allure to report. In the event of enemy sightings, all groups 
are ordered to return. 



As stated by PYs, the mission of the reconnaissance group 
with civilian clothing i s to probe UN front lines, infiltrate UN 
positions and reconnoiter the rear areas. A probing and recon- 
naissance mission assigned this unit is ordinarily accoiiplished 
by three to four men at night. This group will approach UN posi- 
• ^ 0ns snd open fire with the hope of tempting UN forces into 
returning fire thereby disclosing their positions. It is believed, 
as a result of PW interrogation, though not conclusively proved, 
that after drawing the fire of friendly forces and learning tlaeir 
loce.tion, this group will move along the front linos to the next 
suspected UN position and repeat the same procedure. As a result 
of these prooes, the group will have been able to determine both 
tae disposition of, and the boundary between the two units. Having- 
ascertained this junction, the group attempts an infiltration be- | 
tween the two units and proceeds with its reconnaissance of UN 
rear areas. 

Repox-ts indicate that soldiers from the reconnaissance units 
are infiltrated behind T JN lines, wearing ROK, NS, or civilian 
clothing. The refugee stream is widely used as a medium for 
moving these persons into UN rear areas. 

V - FORMATIONS 

Patrols prove to be no exception to the fact that CCF units 
on the move provide . themselves with a bare minimum of security. 

In t_e majority of instances the patrol does not appear to employ 
security. guards as such. There is rarely a point or rear guard. 

-.ach individual reportedly is on the alert for possible surprise 
attack from any direction. 

Through interrogation it was laained that no hard and fast 
rule can be applied to the selection of patrol routes. The selec- 
tion of routes appears to be a matter of SOP within each unit. P./s 
from one unit reveal that their patrol prefers to move through 
valleys and defiles, while other FW S stated that it was common 
practice for patrols from their units to move along ridges and 
the sides of mountains. A feature common to nearly all COP units 
was tne fact that the route of shortest distance appeared to 
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far. outweigh advantages of concealment and cover which might "be 
achieved ’07 using an alternate route. 

A - Moving thro ugh mount ains (See Sketch #l); 



\fne-n moving through mountains a patrol will ordinarily 
avoid defiles and the crest.- of ridges, ffiho patrol splits into 
two sections ana moves in parallel files just "below tlie ridge 
lines, arong the sides of mountains forming the defile. 



Distance between individuals in column at night is three 
to five paces end increases during daylight hours to ten to twenty 
paces, Distance between two parallel columns varies within cex— 
tain limits: Columns remain within earshot of each other or within 

a distance at which a match flare can be seen. 



Control of a split patrol rests with the Squad Leader and 
the Assistant Squad Leaner, each of whom leads a column. Control 
is exercised between the files by a system of prearranged signals 
based on the striking of matches, blinking of a flashlight, clap- 
ping of hands or whistling. 



If a patrol chooses, or is forced by circumstances, to 
move through a defile a three-man point may be sent fifteen to 
tyen ty-f ire meters ahead of the main body. If the point receives 
fire from the adjacent hillsides, the main body either rushes 
through the defile or withdraws completely, depending upon the 
amount of fire received and the importance of their mission. 



E “ Crossing flat terrain (See Sketch #2): 

She squad, when moving across flat, open terrain, splits 
into three columns. Ihe center file is headed by the Squad Leader 
followed by three members of the patrol. Hie two flanking columns 
move slightly ahead of the center file and each is made up of throe 
men. Hie Assistant Squad Leader places himself at the head of or 
at the rear of either flank column. 

Distance between men within each column and the distance 
between the center column and the two flank files i3 again depen- 
dent upon ability to hear the movement of adjacent columns and 
hear signals made by the center file. 



In moving across open spaces audible control measures are 
substituted for visual means. 

C — Moving through wooded .areas ( See Sketch #3): 



Eho formation used when moving a patrol through, woodod 
areas is, in. nearly all aspects, similar to that enplryed when 
crossing open terrain, TLs density of the woods dictates the 
divis ren of the patrol into either two or three columns# Control, 
also dependent upon the density of area, consists of whistle sig- 
nals and lighted match signals. 

D - P^conn nlssanco of mountain terrain (See Sketch #4): 



If the mission to reconnoitsr a mountain or a ridgeline 
is giver, to reconnaissance elements, a squad is normally sent to 
accomplish the task. Upon approaching the foothills of the high 
ground, two members are dropped from the patrol and take up posts 
at the base with observation along both sides of the mountain, Hie 
remainder of the patrol proceeds along the side of the mountain in 
single file, gradually moving upward. When a point somewhat below 
and roughly oppoB ito the center of the crest is reached, the patrol 
makes a ninety degree turn mid moves straight up the mountain, 
still in single file. UNCLASSIFIED 
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When it has "boon do ter mined that the mountain is clear of 
enemy , a signal is made to the two men posted at the foot to pro- 
ceed to the top. She entire squad then proceeds with a further 
reconnaissance mission or returns, using the route of approach, 
to its parent unit,. 




E - Re coimais sauce of an. area (See Sketch #5): 

When given the mission of reconnoitering an area, the 
squad first selects tho most prominent terrain feature in the area, 
or the most significant sector, and sends a group of three to four 
patrol members to reconnoiter this spot. In the situation portrayed 
in Sketch #5, the Assistant Squad Loader is sent with three men to ■ 
Hill , which Was determined to be the sector of most importance. 
Upon arriving at Hill "A", and upon determining it to be clear of 
enemy, a signal or message is sent to the Squad Leader at "X" . In 
the event that the enemy is encountered in the vicinity of Hill "A", 
one member .of the group reports this fact to the Squad Leader while 
tho balance of the group remains to continue observation. Ere 
Squad Leader in this case has two alternatives: (l) Continue with 

the reconnaissance of the remainder of the area or, (2) Withdraw 
his squad completely and return to his unit. Interrogation re- 
vealed that reconnaissance elements were extremely prone to with- 
draw upon sighting enemy of any strength. Reconnaissance patrol 
leaders, additionally, are reluctant to detach members from the 
patrol to continue observation. It cannot be firmly established 
as to whether this action is governed by unit patrol SCEP or is 
simply the decision of tho patrol leader. 

If no enemy is discovered on, or in close proximity to 
Hill n A" the Squad Leader dispatches a three-man team to recon- 
noiter area "C", while he himself proceeds to area "B n with two 
men. Ere three groups are given a specific time allotment in which 
to complete their reconnaissance* At the close of this period each 
team remains in its respective sector to await a signal from the 
Squad Leader to move to , the point of rendezvous. Upon receipt 
of the signal, either visual or audible, the two flank teams con- 
verge on the center group by way of a route close to tho river 
bank. 



When the entire squad has assembled it moves out and 
returns to the parent unit along the same route used in the ap- 
proach to the area. 

An effort was made to determine, in this particular ins- 
tance, if the area selected by the Squad Leader to reconnoiter 
was estimated to be of seconder;/ significance, next to that of 
Hill ,! A n • This proved to be the case, but also, proved to be 
coincidental. It appeared that control of tho squad was tho de- 
termining factor in the selection of the center area by the leader. 
Unit control, always a matter of primary concern to the CC3P, ap- 
pears to dictate the type of formation used by reconnaissance 
patrols. As in the case of attack and withdrawal, the unit 
column is the control measure employed most extensively regard- 
less of the situation. Eiis inflexibility is a major weakness 
of the enemy patrolling system. 

VI - DISCUSSICK 

As can be ascertained from the foregoing, possibly the most 
readily discernible feature common to all enemy reconnaissance 
activities is the stereotyped nature of tho formations used by 
the eneny. Ere troops always assume column formation with the 
squad leader taking a position at the head of the column if only 
one column is used and at tho head of the center column if a three 
column formation is employed. Of equal significance is the fact 
that the eneny normally chooses the shortest route of approach 
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toward friendly positions and shows a propensity for returning 
to his lir.es by the sane route taken in the advance. Of consi- 
derable importance is the reluctance on the part of the enemy 
reconnaissance unit to engage by fire with friendly troops. £hc 
failure of the enemy reconnaissance unit to employ flank and 
point guards can very easily be turned to the advantage of TOT 
troops. 

VII - CONCLUSIONS 

In order best to profit by this study, certain countermeasures 
which immediately suggest themselves should bo applied to minimize 
the effectiveness of enemy reconnaissance efforts. 

a. Of primary importance is the establishment of a counter- 
reconnaissance screen sufficiently in advance of friendly linos 
to insure that enemy patrols will be intercepted before they can 
gain information regarding friendly positions. 

b. When the enemy attempts to determine the extreme tios of 
'friendly positions by drawing fire during hours of darkness, ho 
should be denied this information through a rigid control of 
fire placed on these small enemy groups. Only those troops im- 
mediately to the front of the enemy probing action should bring 
fire to bear on the enemy. Except during a sizeable counter- 
action or attack', by the enemy, every effort should be made to 
have friendly flank elements hold their fire, thus bettering the 
chances that follow-up infiltration attempts will run 'into friendly 
positions. 

c. Route s which, offer the shortest distance to enemy posi- 
tions should bo considered the most likely avenues ox approach 
for onomy reconnaissance units. Eiese routes should be given 
added surveillance. 

d. Whon enemy patrols are observed during the daytime or 
when their presence is determined at night, every effort should 
bo made to ambush these patrols as the best moans of preventing 
the completion of their assigned mission. 
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MIMES AMD BOOBY TRAPS 

I — GENERAL 

While the Chinese and Forth Koreans have not used mines and 
"booby traps in great profusion during hostilities in Korea, they 
have, nonetheless, used them in sufficient quantity as to cause 
concern to the UN forces. Both the CCD and the 1TXPA have shown 
considerable affinity for the use of mines during defensive 
operations; they have made little use of them under other tacti- 
cal circumstances. 

II - MIMES 

A. Types: 

CCF anti-vehicular, anti-tank and anti-personnel land 
mines are generally divided into two types: Standard and improvi- 
sed. The most commonly seen standard types of land mines in Korea 
have been the Japanese Type 99 armor-piercing and the CCF Number 8 
AT mine. Many types of improvised mines have been encountered. 

Of which the following are most common: The shell mine, fougasse, 

wooden cased mine, gasoline drum mine and earthenware mine. For 
the most part the standard type land mine is used exclusively as 
an anti- vehicle and anti-tank weapon, while the improvised type 
is employed against both vehicles and tanks, and personnel. 

B. Employment: 

The CCF use3 a wide variety of mine field patterns with 
no standard distance between mines within a field. Both of these 
features have served to the advantage of the CCF since considerable 
difficulty is experienced in locating minefields and removing the 
mines. The elementary pattern of enemy minefields permits poorly 
trained troops to emplace the mines. One of the major defects 
in the enemy system of laying minefields is that the patterns males 
little or no provision for depth. 

The platoon anti-tank mine field pattern illustrated 
below is but one of the many systems used. It must be remembered 
that the distances shown are approximate only and may be expected 
to vary with the configuration of the terrain. 
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One of the favorite mine laying schemes of the CCF is to 
allow tanks and vehicles to pass along a road and then to lay nines 
in the tracks ngde by these vehicles. 



Instances have been reported in which the CCF has ,f doubled" 
mines; placed one mine atop anotner in Order to increase their ef- 



fectiveness. 
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.Anti-personnel mines and booby traps, in addition to antii- 
vehicle mines, have proved to be an important component of the 
enemy*s defense, Some examples of the 00? and NKPA demolition tac- 
tics are set forth herein, 

Che anti-vehicle mine has been constructed, in a number 
of instances, by the most expeditious means available. The explo- 
sive is preferably packed into non- metallic containers such as 
boxes, earthen bowls, bags, etc; however, shell casings have been 
used upon occasion. Two types of detonators have been used. The 
most common being a potato-masher grenade with a wire or string 
attached to the pin. The grenade may be detonated by an enemy 
soldier in a concealed position or tripped by a vehicle running 
into a trip wire. The second type of detonator is a pressure de- 
tonator discharged by the weight of the vehicle. Since this latter 
mine is nan-ms tail! c and has no detonating wire connected to it, 
it is very difficult to detect. The anti— vehicle mine is of vary- 
ing size depending on the container and mission for which it is 
designed. Some have weighed as much as 25 pounds. 

Some of the mine laying methods taught and utilized by 
the CCS 1 are as follows: 




(l) Mines are buried in the following pattern with 
usually 5 or more mines in any given minefield. The mines are 
ordinarily 11/2 meters from the edge of the road with tho depth 
of the field not uniform. Occasionally trip wires with a pull- 
type fuze are attached from some of the mines to tree's or other 
similar objects on the side of the road. Should the vehicle 
miss the mine, it would then be activated through the tension 
upon the wire. 




.-I 1 l/2 meters 



( 2 ) Another method used is that in which 3-4 mines are 
tied in series with rope, with tho mines spaced approximately 40 ■ 
50 centimeters apart. Additional ropes are tied to either side 
of this group of mines, the ends of which extend to foxholes 
approximately 20 meters from the side of the road. Soldiers 
hiding in these holes pull the mines into the path of passing 
vehicles. 






Poxhole 




(3) 4-5 mines may be buried in a line approximately 

1-1 1/2 meters from the edge of the road. The length of the 
minefield being approximately 20 meters 



Prisoners of War have reported that mined areas are 
marked by rocks, etc, during the occupation of the area by the 
CCP. Up on. withdrawal of the CC? from the area, the markers are 



removed. 
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C. Auti-Personnol Mines; 
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By and large, the most commonly encountered anti-personnel 
mine employed hy the CCF and NKFA is the serrated steel pipe type. 
These mines, filled with 1 l/2 pounds of 60 per cent dynamite, have 
an effective bursting radius of 100 yards. These mines are used 
in hasty or deliberate minefields in front of defensive positions. 
This typo of mine is put to additional use in the construction 
of booby traps. 

Ill - BOOST T3APS 

In addition to the anti-personnel mine referred to above, 
the CCF uses an anti— personnel mine and booby trap generally cons- 
tructed around the potato masher grenade which is detonated by a 
trip wire. These nines are concealed on trails, in houses, on 
friendly and enemy dead, on abandoned vehicles and equipment, in 
foxholes, etc. Since detonation of these mines depends upon a 
trip wire of some form, they can be detected by careful observation, 

A case has been reported in which a mortar shell was buried 
a few inches below the surface of tho earth and covered with the 
ashos of a burned out fire. A small amount of fresh fire wood had 
been placed upon the heap, thus presenting a tempting site to IBS 
soldiers seeking to build a fire. The mortar shell exploded two 
hours after the fire was lighted by UN personnel. 

YJith firewood at a premium during the winter months in Korea, 
the CCF made extensive' use of logs and branches in their booby 
trapping operations. 
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ATTACK 



In order to establish a pattern of CCF attack doctrine and 
tactics, a large number of prisoners of war have been interrogated, 
captured enemy documents and after-action reports have been 
studied, anc. a study has been made of HIT after— action reports# 

A more prolonged and intensive study will be required to fill in 
completely all the details. However, it is believed that in view 
of the consistency of the information upon which this analysis 
is based, it represents a fairly accurate picture of the pattern 
of attack employed by the CCF. 

II - LARGE UEIT ATTACK PROCEDURES 

The normal CCF procedure is to launch limited-objective at- 
tacks . The unit coming into contact with the enemy stiffens its 
efforts, while other elements attack the enemy flanks. The CCF 
also favors two-pronged assault and envelopment tactics, not 
only for the larger units, but for some of the smaller units. 

During the APPROACH-MARCH the CCF normally employs a ,f two up, 
one back” formation, 

Whenever possible, the following maneuver is executed (a CCF 
Army is used here for illustration; however, the tactics apply 
equally well for lower unite). During the approach-march two 
divisions move forward with the third in reserve. When the main 
line of enemy resistance, or formidable enemy resistance is en- 
countered, one division spreads out to assume the responsibility 
for both division sectors (i.e. , th'e entire Army front), while 
the second division withdraws to the area of the reserve division. 
The division left on the lino acts as a screening force, and im- 
mediately dispatches probing elements to confuse the enemy and 
to scok weak points in the enemy defenses. Often, small units 
will be dispatched to engage numerically superior enemy units, 
in order to confuse the enemy. 

Meanwhile the division which was relieved is reorganised in 
the rear area. The period of preparation usually takes about 
three days from the time the division leaves the line until the 
army is ready to attack. Daring this period the acquisition of 
intelligence is most important (it has been fairly well established 
that the CCF will not attack without the numerical superiority 
ratio of at least six to one). Reconnaissance ■units are dispatched 
to ascertain the enemy strength and defense positions. Civilians 
from tho immediate neighborhood are interrogated concerning enemy 
strength and dispositions. P¥s have claimed that this latter 
method of obtaining information has proved most fruitful and 
reliable, and that information resulting from CCF probing attacks 
is givc*i less weight than that gained through tho interrogation 
of civilians and the patrolling by the reconnaissance elements. 

At tho end of this reorganization and inf oimation— seeking 
poriod ono of the two divisions in tho roar is committod to a 
thrust on a maximum frontage of three miles, through a weak 
point in tho cnomy lines. The point selocted will preferably 
be at the boundary separating two large onomy 'units (regiments 
or divisions) or a section of the lino hold by ROK units. When 
this attacking division has penutratod tho onomy line to a suf- 
ficient depth to cnablo the division to engage the onomy reserve 
units, five battalions engage those reserves, while two battalions 
attempt an encirclement of the enemy units on lino. 
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Meanwhile , elements of the reserve CCF division execute an 
envelopment of the other enemy flank in an attompt to join forces 
with the two encircling "battalions from" the penetrating division* 

Daring tho entire engagement the CCF division on the line 
actively continues to occupy the enemy, When the CCF meets with 
initial success at any point in the maneuver, it exploits this 
success without regard' for the presence of UN units on its flanks. 

After the ground has been secured the army reestablishes its 

II two up, one "back" formation. 

In the attack the Army front will not "be less than 20 kilo- 
meters. Hie minimum division front is 10 kilometers. The reserve 
division is located approximately three hours marching distance 
from the front. 

Hie reserve army is generally located 40 kilometers to the 
rear of the attacking armies. It is so located as to "be out of 
normal artillery range, yet close enough to the front to he avail!* 
able to any area upon demand, 

III - BATTALION IN 3HE ATTACK 

A. .Sequence of events prior to the attack; 

During the period of regroupment and reorganization 
prior to an attack the CCF division occupies an assembly area 
which is normally 25 kilometers from enemy front lines. Hie 
exact distance depends upon three factors: (l) the range of 

enemy artillery, (2) the distance the enemy patrols to his 
front and, ( 3 ) the availability of proper terrain in which to 
conceal troops. A screening forco is positioned in front of the 
assembly area, where it remains until all units are prepared 
for the attack. Supplies are issued, and each individual soldier 
receives his rations and ammunition, to be used only on order. 
According to P¥ statements, supply trucks actually enter these 
assembly areas to make distribution. 

Ch the night before the attack, the regiments move for- 
ward from the division assembly area to regimental areas approxi- 
mately ten kilometers from the enemy frontlines. There thoy dig 
in an occupy defensive positions. While in these positions the 
battalion commanders are issued their orders and their zones of 
attack are assigned. 

The following evening at dusk the battalions move out 
to attack. Usually all units halt within One to two thousand 
maters of the enemy lines whoro they take a short rest period, 
during which they may eat one of their combat rations. It is at 
this point that the company commanders are issued their orders 
and take over from the battalion commanders. There appears to 
be no flexibility permitted commanders of battalion or lower size 
units with respect to the method of attack or the timing thereof. 

Sequence of events during the attack (See Sketch #6): 

This sequence of events can beat be understood by illus- 
tration. Inclosure #1 is a graphic representation of a battalion 
in an attack. 

Following the receipt of its mission, in the regimental 
assembly area, to attack Hill "E" and destroy an estimated three 
hundred enemy, the battalion, composed of three infantry companies 
of three platoons each, plus an attachod baznoka platoon, moved 
out of the assembly area in a column of companion and marched 
toward Hill “B 11 to assembly point "A 11 . At idle latter point tho 
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companies were deployed within an area three hundred meters- in 
width and approximately four hundred meters in depth. The bat- 
talion was ordered to dig in immediately with the main assault 
company dispersed along the reverse slopo of Hill "B" and the two 
remaining companies ono hundred meters to the rear and toward the 
flanks. The Battalion Command Post was established three hundred 
meters further to the roar. One observer-sentry was posted at 
Oach end of Hill "B" and additional observation was obtained from 
posts along the ridge. 

The battalion remained positioned in this area until 
approximately 2000 hours, or shortly after dark, on the night of 
tho attack. At this time company "1" moved down the forward 
slopo of Hill n 3 p toward lino "C", some five hundred meters dis- 
tances , in three parallel platoon columns. At the same time 
Companies "2" and "3'’ were slightly to the rear of the lead 
company and the Battalion CP was moved to top of Hill rt B n . j 

Upon reaching Line "C" each platoon of the lead company 
formed into a column of threcs-man assault teams and proceeded to 
move forward approximately three hundred me tors to Lino "D". 

During this phase of the advance, tho two flank companies re- 
mained abreast of Company ''1". Tho Battalion CP was moved from 
tho crest of Hill "B" to tho base of the forward slope. The 
bazooka platoon remained roughly in tho center of tho soctor in 
tho vicinity. When all attacking elements had roadied Line "D", 
which might well be compared to our lino of departure, they re- 
mained in position until some tine between 2300 and 2400 hours. 

At a given signal one twelve-man squad deployed as skirmishers 
and, carrying suh-machino guns (in this instance Thompsons with 
5 clips of ammunition) and four hand grenades, moved forward 
about 200 meters to tho base of Hill 11 E" and commenced firing 
on enemy positions* This was the signal for the remainder of 
the company, which had formed into nine columns of 3-man assault 
teams , to begin firing and novo up tho faco of Hill "E". Con- 
currently, the two flanking companies moved forward from Lino 
of Departure as skirmishers in a double envelopment of tho hill. 

The mission of Company "l" was to gain the crest of the hill and 
establish firm positions while Companies ”2 11 and "3” completed 
their nanouvors and joined forcos. In this particular action 
the major portion of tho R0K forces managed to withdraw from the 
area prior to the link-up of tho encircling companies. 

IY - DISCUSSION 

a. Time Elements; CCF night attacks might almost be said 
to have bocomo "Standardized" as regards time. For the most part 
attacks appear to be launched between 2300 and CQ.00 hours. As a 
result of interrogation it was learned that attacking units de- 
parted from thoir final assembly areas shortly after dark and re- 
mained on, or in close proximity to, tho Line of Departure until 
the assault was launched. Time of arrival of tho attacking 
olomonts at tho final assembly point appears to be discretionary 
with tho commanding officer and dependent in largo part on tho 
tactical situation. In the particular case cited, the battalion 
arrived in Area "A" .around 1000 hours on the day of tho attack. 

PVs havo stated that thoir units arrived at final assembly areas 
any tine from one or two hours before moving forward, to the night 
preceding the attack. 

b. Distances: It becamo quickly apparent in the early stages 

of the study that distances from enemy positions to the final as- 
sembly aroa fell into a fairly stable pattern. In nearly all ins- 
tances the Line of Departure was located two hundred actors from 
enemy positions; A "control line" was located from COO to 700 meters 
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to the rear of the Line of Departure; and occasionally a second 
'"control line® was located 500 meters further to the rear, or 
just forward of the assembly point. The location of enemy assembly 
aroas further to the enemy' s roar is considered to he of a more 
flexible nature. 

c. Control; In the above attack it was learned that each 
of the throe companies and battalion headquarters possessed one 
US "W alkie- Talkie" radio. The PVf stated that his regiment had 
a total of seven of these captured radios; that one remained 
with each battalion; that companies received them only when they 
were being committed. After each engagement the radios were re- 
turned to regiment. Interrogation tended to reveal a very limited 
use of these "W alkie- Talkies". It is felt that control of tho 
attacking forces was maintained primarily through the extensive 
employment of assembly areas and "lines"; that movement by column 
was an additional measure of control, 

Y - C®CLUSI®S 

a. With very few exceptions, all intermediate moves made 
by the enemy pi’ior to attack are performed during the hours of 
darkness. 

b. The enemy shows a definite propensity for night attacks 
and the time that his f orwand units will engage UN forces will 
depend upon the tine roquirod for tho approach march from his 
final assembly area. 

c. There appears to be, insofar as can be ascertained, a 
flexibility permitted CCP commanders in occupying intermediate 
assembly areas. However, there is no f lexibility permitted with 
respect to the time of jurtp-off. 

d. Ho deviation is permitted company commanders with regard' 
to their method of attack. 

e. Attacks against the flanks of friendly positions are al- 
most certain to follow shortly behind an initial frontal assault 
of positions. 

f. The enemy attack will not always be immediately pro- 
ceeded by enemy probing or patrolling. 

YI - NIGHT ATTACH 



The Chinese and Korth Korean Armies favor tho night time 
for launching thoir attacks and therefore vary from Western doc- 
trine which favors the day time attack. While CC? arid NK differ 
in their choice of tho best time of the month to launch an attack, 
coordinated attacks by both forces follow CCP doctrine. 

The statement is credited to lieutenant General Ma Chang, 
CG, 4th CC7 Army (Corps), that ’daylight warfare had become 
disastrous for the CCP because of a lack of air power, conse- 
quently night envelopment must be employed’. The actual tactics 
employed by the CCT in night attacks do not differ substantially 
from those used in other CCS 1 assaults. The pattern of "two up, 
one back" and envelopment after initial engagement is not changed. 
According to General Ma, the following sequence would apply to 
night attacks: 



(l) Pass IP at 1900 hours cr at first dark, and advance 
to approximately 2 kilometers from UN lines. 
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(2) Ini tiate attack at 2100 hours# 

(3) At 2200 hows secure ground that was taken during 
assault, and rest. 

(4) Begin on G-hour assault "between 0200 - 0400 hours. 
After assault withdraw to positions gained during initial attack. 

B. OCT Tactics: 



An analysis of CCT major attacks against UN forces reveals 
that, With the exception of one attack, each attack commenced on 
a night when moonlight could be expected to provide maximum illumi- 
nation. In each case the attack was launched when tho noon was in 
the phase between Full Moon and Last Quarter, and whon noonset did 
not ^ occur until after sunrise the next morning. Che first attack . 
against EUSAK troops was launched on night of 31 October — 1 Novem- 
ber^ four days after Full Moon. She second was on the night of 
25 « 26 November, two days af tor Full Moon. She third attack was on 
the night 31 December - 1 January, seven days after Full Moon* She 
CCF launched their attack on U3 X Corps in tho Chosin Reservoir area 
on the night of 27 - 28 November, four days after Full Moon. She 
enemy nay well have considered that the visibility afforded his 
troops by noon illumination out-weighed the disadvantago suffered 
as a result of UN Air action during thi 3 period of favorable air 
operating conditions. She details of Hie CCF night attack have 
been incorporated into tho foregoing paragraphs. 

C. North Korean tactics for pn^ll unit night attacks: 

Statements by North Korean Prisoners of "War have consis- 
tently disclosed tho following tactics to be employed in night 
attacks: 

(1) Soldiers to participate in tho night attack arc se- 
lected by the officers assigned the mission of launching the attack. 
Particular emphasis is placed On strongth, health and character 

in the selection of the non. 

(2) During the day the soldiers are told of the attack 
scheduled for that night and aro givon an opportunity to rest and 
sleep. Two hours prior to departure tine the men are awakened. 

(3) Tho men are oriented on the route and method of 
approach to enemy positions, and the special pass-word and signals 
to be used during the attack. After thorough study of the area, 
the assombly point for use after the attack is selected, 

(4) Tho approach to the attack area is through defiles, 
valleys, and along little-used trails with the troops in a single 
file f ornation-i-10 yards between men, Vftion a point is reached 
some 100 - 200 yards from UN positions, the attacking force de- 
ploys. After each man is positioned, the attackers crawl to within 
50 yards of enemy lines. The first shot, fired by tho loader, is 
the signal for all men to charge and open fire on the UN .forces. 
Each nan is equipped with the PPSh sub-machine gun. Heavy and light 
machine guns arc employed to assist a withdrawal in the event the 
attack fails. 

(5) Tho attack will usually take place at approximately 
0400 hours and seldom on moonlight nights. 

(6) Reports have "boon rocoivod that North Korean troops 
carry wooden clappers for deception purposes to simulate gun fire 
and at the same tine conserve ammunition. UNCLASSIFIED 
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( 7 ) Local civil ij 
obtain information concern: 
Will talas place. 



cis are employed to spy on the cnony and 
.ng tlic terrain over which tho attack 
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II - CCF DEFENSIVE PRINCIPLES 

It has been learned that the CCS stresses the following 
defensive principles: 

(1) Deployment of defense -units along a narrow front and 
disposed in great depth. 

(2) Utilization of the forward elements purely in a delaying 
role to gain time virile the remaining units prepare a second line 
of defense. 

(3) Construction of defense positions strong enough to afford 
protection from air and artillery attack. 

(4) Construction of dummy positions and gun emplacements for 
deception of the enemy. 

(5} Placing of light automatic weapons well forward, with 
the heavy weapons disposed in depth. Use of heavy weapons prih 
marily in support of a counter-attack and fired mainly at night 
in order to avoid detection "by UK air and ground observers, 

(6) Withdrawal of defense forces to successive defense 
positions during hours of darkness only. 

Prisoners of War have continually stated that the various 
types of weapons are employed in successive stages as the enemy 
approaches CCF defense positions. The 60mm mortars are used at 
ranges of 1,000 - 1,500 meters on groups of ten or more enemy. 

Heavy machine guns are used at ranges of 300 - 500 meters, or 
closer when the terrain permits. Rifle fire commences when the 
enemy has reached a point within 100 meters of CCF positions, and 
sub-machine guns fire at 50 meters. Hand grenades are brought 
into use at distances of 30 - 70 meters. 

Two overrun enemy positions vere inspected, revealing the 
following characteristics of CCF defenses: 

(1) An investigation of one CCF position overrun by UN forces 
revealed 1,120 one-man foxholes, 664 two-man foxholes, 353 three- 
man foxholes, and 17 pillboxes, all of which could accomodate an 
estimated 3,250 men. These entrenchments were wall camouflaged 

by logs covered with earth and were veil protected against air 
attack by being positioned behind rocks and trees. The pillboxes 
were constructed of logs, dirt and stone. These emplacements af- 
forded maximum protection against mortar and small arms fire, but 
could be effectively neutralized by artillery or napalm. 

( 2 ) The examination of an enemy battalion defense position 
revealed that the emplacements wore well dug- in and organized to 

a depth of approximately 2,000 meters. Fields of fire covered the 
slopes and draws and appeared to be well coordinated. A large 
quantity of ammunition of all types was found at the positions. . 
Weapons and ammunition discovered included; 2 Japanese knee mor- 
tars, 6 Bren guns, 12 MRs, 5 US light machine guns, 2 US heavy 
machine guns, 30 - 40 US M~1 rifles, 30-40 US carbines, many rifles 
of foreign make, a largo amount of assorted ammunition including 
2,000 hand grenade s of the potato masher type. The command post 
was well dug-in on the reverse slope of the hill. 3unkers were veil 
constructed with over-head cover. 

III - 0 COTTER-ATTACK GENERAL 

As has been discovered through prisoners, captured documents 
and actual engagements, the counter-attack is an integral part of 
Chinese Communist defense. Defensive elements endeavor to maintain 
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their positions during daylight, planning their counterassaults 
for execution during darkness. The actual attack plan does not 
differ materially from the tactics employed ;in a night attack. 
Perhaps more emphasis is placed on penetrations and flank attacks. 
The purpose of the CCF counter-attack appears to he to "blunt the 
edge of a TOT assault. A small group, or groups, make the initial 
assault while main elements remain in reserve to exploit the gains 
that may he realized. 

A. Principles Involved in the CCT Counter-attack; 

Through Chinese Communist sources it has been learned 
that the following principles govern the execution of a counter- 
attack, and, through experience, it has been established that 
these basic rules are closely adhered tos 

(l) If a counter-attack is planned to delay the TOT forces 
or disrupt their planned offensive, the attack must be launchod at 
night , but early enough so that the engagement will be ended by 
daybreak. 



(2) If a counter-assault is planned to regain a lost 
position, or capture .some terrain feature, the attack must be 
launched early enough in the evening to permit the securing of 
the objective by midnight, or very shortly thereafter. This 
enables the CCF to utilize the remaining hours of darkness to 
build. or repair defensive works and generally makes the position 
more tenable prior to daylight. 

(3) In a surprise counterattack if the TOT force is larger 
than a regiment, the attacking unit should be of from company to 
regimental size, depending upon the situation. The members of the 
attacking force should be carefully selected for fixating ability. 



(4) A thorough reconnaissance of the terrain in the 
vicinity of the objective must be made. Information on TOT strength 
disposition and armament must be sought out. All this is to be 
accomplished by late afternoon or early evening of the day of the 
attack. 



(5) All members of the attacking group must be completely 
familiar with the route of approach to the objective, signals to 
be used, plan of attack and nature of the objective. 

B. Counterattack Tactics; 

Envelopments, turning movements and penetrations are the 
maneuvers most favored by- the CCF in the counter-attack, Penetrar- 
tions generally are preceded by infiltration of troops into rear 
areas. The attacking force is divided into widely extended small 
groups of squad and platoon size, which approach TOT positions 
stealthily, deploy, then attack swiftly. It is stressed by the 
CCF that the main assault should be made on both flanks between 
the enemy reserves and the front line troops, or against a portion 
of the sector determined to be held weakly. Formations will be 
the same as those employed in enveloping actions. Upon completion 
of the assault, if a withdrawal has been planned, the reserve 
elements cover the withdrawal of the attacking force. This with- 
drawal must be executed prior to daylight. 

IT - ROADBLOCKS 



The roadblock, like the counter-attack, is an integral 
feature of the enemy* s system of defense. Those roadblocks, in 
actual construction, differ little from those employed by the TOT 
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forces. Ditches, obstacles, mines, ate., arc all used by the 
Chinese and North Korean forces. 2 he major variance from the 
UN concept of employment of a roadblock, is the fact that neither 
the CC.? nor the KXPA consistently covers those blocks with fire. 
Instances have been reported when the enemy did cover a road- 
block with small arms, but the reports have also stated that, 
the fire was of a sporadic nature only and was relatively ini- 
effective. By and large the enemy will construct an obstacle 
and allow the block in itself to serve as a deterrent to the UN 
forces. 



mi.«! Ac<?fr;rp 
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I - GEKERAIi 

This study has teen conducted in an effort to establish a 
pattern, or determine the doctrine of CCF withdrawal tactics. 

This work has been based primarily upon information received from 
a reasonably large group of selected prisoners. A concerted 
effort was made to interrogate officers, squad leaders, and as- 
sistant squad leaders; platoon sergeants if available. Individuals 
with a wide variety of military duties were questioned with the 
view to obtaining, as nearly as possible, a cross-section of opi- 
nion. 



The prisoners, almost without exception, contributed infonl 
nation which fitted as ossential parts into a single pattern* 
While it is not the intent of this study to set forth hard and 
fast CCF withdrawal doctrine, it is believed that the data 
received from prisoners is representative of at least one of the 
primary means of breaking contact and withdrawing. 

In the following narrative discussion of COE doctrine of 
withdrawal a hypothetical tactical situation will be created. 

The situation in all its aspects is the embodiment of data 
obtained from CCP prisoners of War. Time s given are relative; 
distances are approximate and may be expected to vary somewhat 
with the configuration of the terrain. 

II - PBEPARATI CK PCS. THE WITHDRAWAL fSee Sketch #7) 

This particular situation is created around a battalion 
maneuver, but the principles involved may be applied equally as 
well to the platoon, company and regiment. 

The 9th Battalion has been engaged with UN elements through- 
out the late afternoon and evening. Companies n A n and B B n are 
on line in position along the ridge of Hill "X”: Company K C ,! is 

in reserve, deployed in a column of platoons behind Hill "X". 

"C" Company has stationed a 3-man observation security group 
atop Hill «Y«. 

As a result of increased UH pressure, the Battalion Commander 
has received permission of the Regimental Commander to withdraw 
during the night. At 2000 hours word is passed by runner down to 
squads that the battalion will disengage at 2330 hours and im- 
mediately withdraw. Contained in the order to withdraw are the 
following directions; 

(1) One squad will be selected from 1st Platoon to cover 
the withdrawal of the battalion. This squad, armed with 1 LMG 
and 1,000 rounds of ammunition, 2 SMG-s and 140 rounds each, 3 
rifles with 120 rounds each, and 8-10 hand grenades will open 
fire upon order and divert UH attention from the retreating units. 
The squad will remain in position at all costs -until ordered to 
withdraw. 

(2) Prior to the actual withdrawal, and upon a given signal, 
companies and "A" open firo on UH positions. The fire is 
lifted with the o-rdor to withdraw. 
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(3) Tho covering squad commcncos firing when thu companies 
lift thoir fires, and under certain conditions may even launch 
limited probing actions. When the covoring force for a regiment 
is employed, limited enemy counter-attacks may he oxpected. 

III - THE WITHIEAVfAL 

At 2330 hours "A 11 Company lifts its fire and moves, ordinarily 
at a dog-trot, oast along the ridgeline in single filo. As soon 
as the leading elements of 3d Platoon reach the right flank of 4th 
Platoon "B" Company moves out in single filo to »C" Company’s 
positions. When the leading elements of 6th Platoon contact for- 
ward eloments of 7th Platoon, Company 11 C" moves to tho north , 
loading the "battalion column. Battalion headquarters is positioned 
between companies "C" and "3". ■ 

As units reach tho foot of Hill "X" from the ridge, they are 
chocked off by a momber of the battalion staff and by each of the 
Company Commanders concerned, When it has been determined that 
all units have withdrawn the battalion moves out. In tho event 
a unit fails to arrive at tho "check point" the battalion may 
delay its departure for no longer than 10 minutes-, but normally, 
moves ahead slowly. If, in the estimation of the Battalion Com- 
mander, "UN elements do not intend to pursue his forces, he may 
or may not signal, by flare, bugle, whistle, etc, the covering 
squad to withdraw, When the squad breaks contact it increases 
its fire for a brief period, throws what hand grenades remain 
and runs to catch up with the battalion. 

The battalion moves steadily to the rear until shortly before 
first li^at at which time a suitable bivouac area is selected and 
a defense established. The column marches, with no distance be- 
tween units, at a rate of approximately 7 kilometers per hour on 
roads; 5 kilometers on trails. The first halt is never mado short 
of 7 - 10 kilometers distance from the point of withdrawal, and 
is of 10 - 15 minutos duration. further rest stops arc dependent 
upon the amount of time remaining before daylight and whether or 
not tho unit is being pursued. If UN elements attempt to follow, 
the battalion column may increase its pace to an 8 - 9 kilometer 
dog-trot with few, if any, rests. 

IT - DISCUSSION 




Neither weather condition nor moon phase is taken into con- 
sideration in planning a withdrawal. 

The regiment is the lowest echelon of command empowered to 
order a withdrawal. 



The covering force of a withdrawing unit is selected from 
those elements scheduled to break contact last, or from olononts 
located at the greatest distance from the route of withdrawal. 

The covering force is normally a squad but may range in. size 
from a 3-man group to a platoon, commensurate with the amount of 
pressure exerted by the UN ana size of the withdrawing unit. A 
squad size force is provided with 1 IMG, several SMGs and rifles 
and 2-4 hand grenades per individual. The mission of the cover- 
ing group is to divert UN forces from launching a possible attack 
and draw attention to themselves by increasing their fire. This 
force is given explicit instructions to withdraw only upon order; 
however, that order is rarely forthcoming. From interrogation it 
wag ascertained that in selecting his diversionary, or covoring 
element, a unit commander is fully prepared to sacrifice that 
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iVora extensive interrogation it was determined that only 
upon rare occasions did the CCF utilize mortar or artillery fire 
to support a withdrawal. Likewise, seldom were mines, wire and 
road "mocks used to forestall possible UN pursuit. One of the 
mors cogent reasons given by PWs for not employing mortars or 
artillery during a withdrawal was the fact that upon opening 
fire they immediately become the primary targets of UN artillery* 

She mission of the covering force included the launching 
of a feigned counter-attack; an actual counter-attack was seldom, 
if ever, employed. She last minute burst of firing by all with- 
drawing elements is the form the deception normally takes. 

Interrogation failed to reveal any definite pattern concern- 
ing tho assignment of routes of withdrawal. In the case of the 
withdrawal of a battalion, all companies move as one column in 
single file along the same route. In the withdrawal of a regiment, 
identical procedure may bo used. A variation of this appears to 
bo dictated by configuration of the terrain, in which case, one or 
more battalions may move in parallel, single file columns. 

Assembly areas, as such, are not predesignated. Units with- 
draw as far to the rear as possible during the remaining hours 
of darkness. In the event a retreat is started Just prior to 
dawn a unit may risk continuing its march in daylight provided 
UN air does not constitute an immediate threat. 

^ Control of withdrawing units lies solely in the type of 
-Lormation used, normally a single file column with no space in- 
terval between units is used. . Contact between battalions was 
maintained by radio communication and by runner. 

Prisoners have consistently stated that the Heavy Weapons 
Conpany moves to the rear prior to the withdrawal of the main 
elements. It has been learned that withdrawing units are pro- 
vided with no artillery support. The major reason givon for 
this lack of support is tho fact that tho speed of execution of 
the withdrawal is such that artillery and hoavy weapons units, 
with their definite lack of mobility, could not possibly keep 
up with' the disengaging elements. 

Since the enemy does not favor a static defense, but rather 
employs a fluid or mobile defense, it becomes difficult to engage 
defensive enemy troops and inflict large casualties on them. Tho 
enemy's habit of continually breaking contact likewise works to 
his advantage inasmuch as he is able to present artillery with 
only a fleeting target and therefore minimize his losses. 

In order, therefore, to reduce the chances of successful 
withdrawals on the part of the enemy the following measures 
should, be utilized by UN units in contact! 

a. Determine the extremities of the enemy's positions to 
the front of friendly units. Normally this is ascertainable 
through observation of enemy fire. 

h. When withdrawal is indicated by enemy actions, such as 
those heretofore described, artillery should be placed on both 
ends of the enemy unit position and not on the covering force 
alone. This artillery fire should be echeloned in depth to in- 
sure complete coverage of withdrawal routes, 

c. In order to decrease additionally the effectiveness of 
an enemy withdrawal, rapid follow-up action should bo resorted to 
by friendly units. Such action prohibits the enemy timo in which 
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to reorganize his force and prepare now defensive positions, - 
In small unit actions, the covering force may easily "be "by- 
passed and surrounded while the main "body of the friendly 
troops pursues the withdrawing enemy force, which only occasion- 
ally employs a rear guard. 
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SSOTI® A 

ARMOR 

I •• ®HESAL 

Che purpose of this study is to analyze OTPA and COS' armored 
equipment, organization, tactics, and doctrine, and to evaluate 
their effect on the employment of HIT forces, 

II - MBIT ARMORED EQUIPMENT 

A* Comparative data on enemy amor typos follows: 





T34/76 


134/85 


M3A3 (US) Light M5A1 (ITS) Light 

( Cantured f rom CSSAl (Can fared froa _ 


Weight 


30.8 


35 


14.0 


14,5 


(tons) 










Gun, (mm) 


76 


85 


37 


37 


Max range 


13,200 


15,796 


— 




MV (f/s) 


2,230 


2,950 


2,650 


2,650 


HP (engine) 


500 


493 


2 ® 110 ea 


2 @ 110 ea 


Max speed 


31 


25 


40 


40 


(mph) 










Machine gun 


7.62 (2) 7,62 


Cal. 30 (3) 


Cal. 30 (3) 


Ground 


11,0 


11.0 


12.5 


12.5 


Pressure 












* 


• 


* * * 






ff.TAP (L 


ieht) 1.9 


5 (1935) JAP (Medium) T.9? (1937) 


Weight (tons) 




7.5 




13.3 


Gun (mm) 




37 




47 



Machine gun 


Cal. 31 (2) 


Cal. 


31 (2) 


# Armor on this 


tank can be penetrated by Cal .50 machine 


gun. 


S. The CCP have tanks of the JS Series available. So far 
no JS series tanks have been reported south of the Yalu River, 
although agents have reported the presence of JS Ill's in Manchuria. 




JS I 


JS II 


JSJin , 


Weight (tons) 


56 


60 


51 


Gun (m) 


122 


122 


122 


Max range, yds 


22,900 


22,900 


22,900 


MV (f/s) 


2,650 


2,650 


2,650 


HP (engine) 


600 


600 


600 
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Max speed (mph) 


16 


16 


16 


Machine guns 


7.62 (2) 


7.62 (2) 
12.7 (l) 


7.62 (3) 


Ground Pressure 


(psi)ll.4 


11.4 


11.4 



C. Standard equipment for NX armored units in the past has 
been the T34/85, Reports have "been received that the OCR have 
received shipments of T34/85s during the past few months. The 
COS’ are known to possess US M3A3 light tanks, US M5A1 light tanks, 
captured from CNA; and the Japanese T.95 and T.97. Eue to the 
low combat worthiness of the Jap 2.95 and T.97 with respect to 
UN armor, it is dubious if these Jap tanks will be employed 
except in training roles. 

Ill - CCF TANK TACTICS (Translation of a captured document published 
by the Training Department, Northwestern Manchuria Military 
District, March 1951.) 

A. To the OCR the tank is the strongest weapon for offensive 
action or defensive counterattack. There are three typos of tanks; 
(l) Light tanks, (2> Medium tanks (T-34), ( 3 ) Heavy tanks (HCh2 
and JS series). 

The tank division and tank regiment are organized as 
independent units and a tank regiment is commanded by the Army 
Group Commander, or by the Army (Corps) Commander in coordinated 
operations with infantry troops. The major duty of a tank re- 
giment is to annihilate the infantry and attack the enemy's 
defense line with the support of the artillery and the Air Force. 

It is not good tactics for a tank unit to resist another enemy 
tank assault, or become involved in an operation against enemy 
tanks that will influence its fundamental mission. (Note: This 

differs from the US doctrine that friendly tanks provide AT pro- 
tection against enemy tanks, ) 

Y/hen the tank regiment is to be engaged in depth during 
a battle, the commanding officer must carefully observe passes, 
roads, and areas of rugged terrain. The officer should also con- 
sider all possible conditions favorable to the operation of his 
unit. A tank regiment, which is equipped with heavy tanks and 
self-propelled guns, can penetrate a strong enemy defense. The 
heavy tanks are also used as an assault force to defeat an enemy 
coun terat tack. 

In order to defeat an enemy surprise attack, a tank 
reserve shall be established and disposed at both, flanks, or 
at unit boundaries. The tank reserve can only be assigned by 
the order of the commanding officer of the combined arms. He 
Bay dispatch the reserve to reinforce advancing units. 

The radio is an important and fundamental instrument 
in any tank unit. During a combat operation, urgent radio mes- 
sages nay he sent in clear text; however, prior to a combat 
operation codes or telephone communication will he utilized. 

Codes used in a combat operation will not be the sane as those 
used in the preparatory stags. 



B, In any tank operation, the element of surprise is the 
decisive factor in obtaining victory. Surprise is achieved by 
camouflage, proper disposition and movement, night marches, cover 
by the Air Force,' and the preparation of good offensive positions. 
■It is also important to carefully reconnoiter the disposition of 
the enemy's weapons, the terrain, and any obstacles that nay exist. 
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Liaison must be maintained with friendly units* When the enemy 
retreats, the tar.k unit should pursue them and occupy narrow passes 
and cross roads in the enemy rear* They should also strive to en- 
circle and anti Hi il ate the enemy, 

C, In order to reinforoe infantry troops in an important 
mission the tank division may be broken down into smaller units 
by the permission of the Army Group Commander, (Note* Harely if 
ever would a US Armored Division be dispersed among infantry 
divisions for this purpose. In the US Army, corps tank units 
serve this purpose. She NX 105th lank Division seems to have 
been employed in this fashion after 1 September 1950.) The 
tank division is organized with various other arms such as* In- 
fantry, Artillery, Engineer, AA, etc. Its fire power and mobi- 
lity makes the success of the following missions possible* 

(1) Occupation of key front line positions. 

(2) Development of the attack in a sectional offensive, 

(3) Security of a flank of an offensive unit. 

(4) Defense and protection of a new disposition of troops. 

The formation of the tank division in combat is deter- 
mined and based on the number of tanks, its mission, the terrain and 
the enemy’s defensive strength. 

The direction of the main attack of a tank division should 
be selected on the enemy’s defensive line where the easiest pene- 
tration may be made. The enemy should be strongly assaulted; their 
main disposition annihilated and the drive continued toward their 
flank or roar. Factors which should be considered in an attack 
are ae follows; 

(1) The terrain should be suitable for tank combat. 

(2) Select the area that has the least anti-tank defenses. 

(3) The artillery should select the penetration areas 
which has the best possibility for concentration of fire. 

(4) The penetration area should have air force support, 

(5) The accumulation of fuel and ammunition and supply 
routes should be studied. 



The fundamental asthods of supporting tank combat are by 
use of artillery, mortars, air force, and motorized infantry re- 
inforcements. The infantry troops and the notorized infantry, 
attached to the tank division, attack the enemy in the roar of the 
tank echelon. Their missions are as follows* 

(1) To mop up the enemy forco remaining in the penetrated 

area, 

(2) To consolidate the zone of penetration. 

(3) To extend the broach and develop the offense in the 
rear or flank of the enemy. 



D. The distance between tanks and infantry Bhould be from 
200 to 400 meters. The tanks drive forward at full speed and the 
machine gunners and infantry advance toward the enemy rear and 
flanks. When the tank offensive meets resistance and is compelled 
to separate from the infantry, the mission should bo completed 
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with artillery support. In the tank offensive zone, for tho 
purpose of nine sweeping, an engineer conpany is attached to 
the tank reginent. Due to tho limitation of largo scale tank 
mobilization in the Eorean theater and because of lack of 
experience and training in coordinated activities, the units 
of the tank battalion or tank company are assigned to the 
infantry commanding officer. (Note: Oils nay oxplaLn to gone 

extent why enony tanks have been pieceneolod out all over North 
Korea since 1 Deccttber 1950 whereas the North Korean 105th Tanx 
Division was used as a concentratod tank force between 25 June 
1950 - 1 September 1950, > 

In the night attack, the tank tactics can be simply 
applied in conjunction with the infantry. In tho daytime, tho 
tank can should carefully reconnoitor the formation of the ter- 
rain, study the direction of attack and prepare signals. 

The tank missions in attacking a city are to occupy 
all avenues of approach, cover the assault units, and resist 
tho enery tank counterattack. 

Tanks fitting in forests are usually within tho in- 
fantry formation and visibility should be maintained betweon 
tho tanka and infantry. 

When tanks attack in a mountainous area, the indivi- 
dual tank unit Bhould bo led to the top of the mountain ridge 
in order to be in a position to secure tho activities of our 
own troops. According to our (CCF) estimation of the present 
situation in the Korean theater, if a proper and complete arrange- 
ment can be planned tank activities in tho mountainous zone have 
special value. (Note: Tanks can be used effectively over ad- 

verse terrain to gain surprise. This principle appears to bo 
the intent of the paragraph.) Tho tank reserve must be con- 
trolled in any event. 

2. In. order to complete the mission swiftly and success- 
fully, the tank units should have the mutual support of artil- 
lery and infantry. 

F. The mission of the tank unit in support of Infantry;. 

(1) Annhilate the enemy's automatic weapons and fire 
points so that our infantry nay advance with ease. 

(2) Clear the enemy wire entanglements in the way 
of our infantry's avenue of attack. 

(3) Support the infantry offensive with fire power, 
or lead the infantry in attack. 

(4) Destroy tho enemy's counterattack. 

(5) Stabilize the occupation of the enony position 
and »it for the arrival of our infantry. 

(6) Destroy tho onery artillery positions, command 
posts, communications not, supply installations, etc. 

G. Pie mission of infantry in support of tho tank unit: 

(1) The occupation of position and cover for tho of- 
fensive preparations of tank unit. 

(2) Overpowor and annihilate the antiU tank weapons. 
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1 3) Open file route for tanks and support then while 
passing nine areas. 

(4) Reinforce our tanks in engagements with eneny tanks. 

(5) Mop up the enemy in the battle field, and cover the 
positions of our tanks. 

H * Jb a fii? si oa . es , artil l aty . , in s\g?B , c>rt of the .. .tank miU 

(1) The artillery stupor t given to a tank unit during 
the movement from tho rendezvous area to the attack position is 
Very important, even at night, because it can prevent the enemy 
from hearing the sound of tank activities, suppress the fire of 
enemy anti-tank weapons , and cover the friendly troops who are 
locating land nines. 

(2) During an offense, a primary artillery target is 
the enery^s anti-tank weapons. Therefore, in order to support 
hotter out tank unit, mobile artillery should be used. 

(3) The artillery supports the tank unit in defeating 
the enemy counterattack. 

(4) The artillery concentrates its fire power and shells 
the enemy and their artillery so the tank unit may regroup, 

*• ghe. direct ion of offense; 

(l) Select a weak section of the enemy position nnij as 
soon as it is captured, surround and attack other important 
sections. 



(2) The tank offensive tactics should be to attack 
tho target with a concentration of strength. 

. . a ttack p,f Infantry, artillery and the 

.tank unit: 



(1) %ho assau lt echelon is formed with two groups, the 
infantry group and tho tank group. If the terrain is favorable, 
tiie enemy anti-tank weapons are weak, and can bo suppressed by 
our bombardment, the tank group will be in the first line. In 
the event they cannot bo suppressed, the infantry will bo in 
the first line. (Note: US procedure is similar.) 



( 2 ) .The support echelon is formed with the regiment 

artillery, the tank artillery, the self-propelled artillery, and 
the artillery units which are directly attached to any and di- 
vision. They organize the strongest fire power possible in the 
coordinated attack with the assault echelon. (Rote: This cor- 

responds to the w baso of fire 11 employed by US Armor.) 

(3) The rese rve echelon is formed from the tank unit . 

and infantry combined units used in mobile warfare, for reinfor- 
cement of the assault echelon, and the defeat of tho enemy 
counter-attack. (Uote: US Armor doctrine stresses us© of the 

reserve to exploit success, not to reinforce f ailuro. ) 



The tank division or regiment is formed in two or three 
echelons according to the characteristics of the enemy defensive 
works. Die first echelon of the tank division consists of the 
heavy tank unit and its main purposes are to secure the advance 
of the assault unit, neutralize the onony infantry and their 
weapons, and destroy all their defensive works. Tho second eche- 
lon consists of the medium tank ’unit, 
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•units, and its main purposes are to destroy the eneny and their 
weapons which hinder the advance of the infantry, to stabilize 
the occupation of defensive positions, and to open the route in 
depth for the infantry, (Note: US tank doctrine calls for heavy 

tanks to support medium tanks. Heavies and mediums in the US 
.Armored Division are employed according to the team concept, not 
separately.) The assigned tank reserve extends the attack in 
depth, and sometimes defends against the counter-attack of the 
enemy infantry. 

During an attack on an eneny defense in depth and an 
attack on the enemy front line, the tank unit is directed by 
the artillery commander who is in the forward observation post 
or on the tank which is equipped with a radio set. 

The infantry attached to the tank unit begins to assault 
and to annihilate the defensive wortas from the front, while 
another part of the tank strongth and tho assault unit attack the 
enemy defensive ^orksfron their rear and flanks. (Note! US tank 
units have used this method very effectively in Korea.) 

37 - KFEECT OS UN FORCES 

a. UN armored equipment is both qualitatively aed quanti- 
tatively superior to NKPA and CCF armored equipment with the one 
exception of the JS III outgunning all UN tanks. However, tho 
normal short fields of fire (for a tank gun) in Korean valleys 
and hills, offset to a large extent the "outgunned" factor 
between the M46 and the JS III. JS series tanks have not been 
employed or sighted south of the Yalu. Tho JS III is only 10.1 
feet wide as compared to 11 1/2 foot width of the US M46; yet 
both tanks weigh 51 tons. It is not safe to assume that ter- 
rain would be as groat a limitation on the JS III as on our 

own M46. Actually the narrower width of tho JS III makes it 
bettor suited to Korean terrain than tho M46. The appearance 
of $34/ 85s and SU76 SP guns would require no special action by 
UN forces except to "tighten up" unit AT defenses. 

b. NKPA and CCF tank doctrine closely approximates US 
armor doctrine, inhere is no phase of the enemy armored doctrine 
that would develop a tactical situation that could not be handled 
by UN infantry- tank forces in accordance with accepted anti-tank 
defensive principles. 



(This study was prepared by the Armored Officer, IX Corps) 
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CHAPTER III 

sectiot 3 UNCLASSIFIED 

ARTILLERY 

X **• | 

Throughout the Korean hostilities Loth the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists have performed their operations with a minimum 
of support from artillery. What artillery has been available to 
the Chinese and North Koreans has proved to be obsolete, or worn 
out and in constant need of maintenance. Numerous Prisoners of 
War have stated that artillery ammunition has been continually 
in short supply. pWs have also quoted their officers and Politic 
cal Officers as having stated that substantial aid In the form 
of artillery, ammunition, tanks and aircraft, was forthcoming 
from the Soviets, Of this anticipated aid, a bare minimum has 
been discovered in use by the CCP or NKPA. 

II - CRGANIZATION 

Within each Chinese Communist Army is an artillery regiment, 
composed of three battalions of three firing batteries each. . 
According to the COP TO & S, each battalion is equipped with 12 
guns or howitzers. In actuality, however, this does not neces- 
sarily hold true. Instances have been reported of one or two 
battalions in artillery regiments being equipped with mortars 
and anti-aircraft weapons because of a shortage of field artil- 
lery pieces. Likewise, as a direct result of equipment shortage 
and lack of trained personnel, the Table of Organization, does 
not hold when a unit is committed to action. 
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The Table of Organisation of a COP artillery battalion is 
as follows! 




Ill - CPS5ATICNS 

Ih*ea-man forward observer teams, conposed of privates, 
adjust fire-with an instrument of Russian manufacture, similar 
to the US aiming circle. The angle between burst and target 
is measured to correct for deflection errors, while range 
adjustments are made by bracketing the target and then split- 
ing these brackets to bring fire onto the target. Artillery 
pieces are seldom surveyed in when emplaced. Inasmuch as the 
battery has only one telephone, and that is connected to the 
artillery battalion headquarters, all intrabattery communications 
must be transmitted by runner or by voico. 



Although the battery is supposed to u support B an infantry 
battalion, there is no liaison between the observer and the. 
infantry unit. Infantry requests for fire go through the in- 
fantry battalion commander to the battery commander and thence 
to the observer team by runner or by voice. No close support 
technique, as practiced by UN forces, is employed by CCP artil- 
lery to any great extent. 



Prom interrogation of prisoners of war it has been learned 
that only a bare minimum of the officers and enlisted men assigned 
to artillery units have actually received artillery training. 
Because of the relatively technical nature of artillery, the OOP 
has been forced to make extensive use of trained former Chinese 
Nationalist officers. These officers, while considered politi- 
cally unreliable in most cases, are given the responsibility for 
all technical details of observation, survey, fire direction and 
emplacement. In addition, these officers are required to give 
artillery instruction to the officers and the ©niisted^pereonnei.. 



of the unit. 
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When re re r ring to the support or a ucjc inrantry unit Dy 
artillery, the term "becomes somewhat nebulous* Due to a 
lumber of factors, Chinese Communist artillery does not func- 
tion in the accepted role of support as practiced "by the TOT 
forces. Ihree primary causes for this deviation from standard 
practice appear to "bo: 

(1) A very definite scarcity of artillery and the poor 
condition of the artillery available to the enemy. 

(2) A lack of trained artillery personnel. 

( 3 ) The heavy toll of CGF artillery taken by "ON air strikes 
and artillery fires. Artillery does not support a OCF attack in 
the accepted sense. Artillery is employed during these off en- 
sives, but mainly with haras sing- type missions. No large con- 
centrations of artillery fire are laid down on GN positions as 

a prelude to CCF attack. Likewise, the Chinese do not utilize 
their artillery to support the withdrawal of their infantry 
units. Minor preparations may be fired some time prior to the 
actual disongagement, however, the artillery moves to the rear 
well in advance of the withdrawing elements. This procedure 
has been partially explained by the fact that a CCF withdrawal 
is stagod with considerable speed, thus making it extremely 
difficult, if not inpossible, for heavy weapons and artillery 
units to maintain the same rate of speed because of their heavy- 
equipment and lack of transport. An additional reason advanced 
for this lack of support for withdrawing units is the fact that 
their artillery, in such a role, quickly becomes a counter^, 
battery target for GN artillery. During the early part of 
August, the enemy did, on several occasions, appear to coordi- 
nate his artillery with his infantry in defense. In fact, tho 
enemy appeared to be adopting the Western type of defense. 

Normally, an artillery regiment supports a CCF army, an 
artillery battalion supports an infantry division, an artillery 
battery supports an infantry regiment, and an artillery platoon 
supports an infantry battalion. No attempt is made to mass 
fires. For the protection of the artillery units against air 
strikes, PWs have stated that an AA automatic weapons unit 
corresponding in size to the field artillery unit would be 
assigned to them. 

T - ABTI1LER.Y POSITIONS 

Generally the battery area is selected and designated by 
the battalion commander with the specific locations for pieces 
picked by the battery commander. Preferred positions are in 
mountain areas away from roads. Apparently consideration of 
roads is of little consequence since many artillery units are 
packi-type. The distance between pieces is governed by the 
terrain, but usually it is between 40 and 80 meters. 

An inspection was made of a two-piece battery dug in on 
the reverse slope of a hill, and a four-piece battery dug in on 
the forward slope of a hill. Positions were selected whore 
trees provided overhead cover and camouflage. Camouflage nets 
were present on all positions but there was no evidence of their 
use. As there were no roads into the area, it was evident that 
much time and labor was involved in getting the pieces into 
positions by utilizing manpower and pole levers. All gun pits 
wore dug-in six feet and apparently guns were to remain in 
position for a protracted period of time, as it would have been 
extremely difficult to march order the batteries from these 
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positions. Ho alternate positions were noted. Ammunition 
pits, approximately 3' x 6 r x 4 J , were dug from five to ten 
feet to the right and left rear of the gun pits and connected 
"by a trench. Those ammunition pits were coverod by four 
layers of logs with sevoral foet of dirt on top of the logs. 
Installations other than gun positions were well to the roar 
and left flank. It is believed that the pieces were placed 
to fire on pre-selected targets since the fiold of fire co- 
vered only 200 to 500 oils with the limiting factors being 
overhead cover and the nature of the gun pit. The battery 
front for the two-gun battery was approximately 150 yards. 
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I - GENERAL 



LOGISTICS 



Since the commencement of hostilities in Korea, and fol- 
lowing the advent of the Chinese Communist forces into hosti- 
lities, logistical support of their combatant arms has proved 
to be one of the major problems of the Communists. Lack of 
air cover and AA protection has cost the Communists heavy 
losses of supplies and transport caused by W air attack, Hie 
entire length of the enemy's supply routes in Korea has been 
continually harassed, while enemy rear areas have boon cons- 
tantly under surveillance for the location of supply instal- 
lations which can be struck. This handicap has served as a 
serious deterrent to Communist activities in Korea. 

II - MOVEMENT AND ROOTS 

Through interrogation of prisoners of war and a study of 
captured enemy documents it is fairly conclusively established 
that each GCJ Army Group had its own supply system which com- 
menced at the China - Korea border and led through its area 
of responsibility down to the lower echelons. JVs have like- 
wise told of a system Set up by the CCF in North Korea to expe- 
dite the transporting of supplies to forward dumps, tfndor this 
system North Korea has been divided into sections with control 
points in oach. Drivers axe assigned to each section and drive 
only specified routes in that area. This insures that drivers 
become familiar with their particular routes as far as road 
conditions and available concealment are concerned. 

All CCF supply installations reported by pWs are established 
generally along main roads leading toward the forward areas, and 
on the secondary roads branching from these principal routes* 
Sightings have revealed that dumps are clustered at tho southern 
extremeties of these routes and indicate supply points for the 
forward units. The strategic positioning of these supply instal- 
lations along routes of approach to the front indicates that 
these particular main routes are probably utilized for the flew 
of troope into the various sectors of tho front, Ihey may also 
bo predesignated routes of withdrawal for units in the forward 
areas. 



It has become apparent during the study of Communist logis- 
tics in Korea that one of their greatest problems is the matter . 
of transportation. It appears that, generally speaking, supplies 
are moved into Korea from China primarily by rail. Generally 
this rail travel into Korea averages approximately 100 miles. 
Eron these termini vehicles pick up the supplies and deliver 
them to dumps along the Army Group and Amy (Corps) supply 
routes. Units from division through company Bend personnel 
to the next higher echelon to draw tho necessary supplies for 
their organizations* The means of transporting these supplies 
are extremely 1 ini tod. Eor the most part human carriers are 
used; where available, beasts of burden and carts have boon 
used extensively. A few prisoners of war have stated that in 
their particular organisations a system of night truck delivery 
had been instigated with some degree of success. ‘Trucks would 
pick up supplies at the division dump and mate a del ivory run 
to regiment and in some instances, as far down as battalion. 

This type of supply system is certainly tho exception rather 



than the rule. 
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PVs have stated that the North Korean Government has orga- 
nized repair teams at important railway bridges and junctions 
whose function it ie to repair the rail lines imraediab ely after 
T® air strikes. As a result, the CC3T has been able to keep 
their railways operable despite UN attacks. 



It has been discovered by UN forces that the CCP and the 
NKPA have made use of the Soviet practice, in World Wax II, of 
burying items of equipment and ammunition prior to effecting 
a withdrawal. This procedure provides a ready source of weapons 
and ammunition when the area is recovered by the Communists. 
Instances have been found where the MPA has buried supplies 
and marked the cache to resemble the grave of a Korean soldier. 
In many cases this may explain the enemy's capability of resup- 
plying himself during an attack. 

Ill - CAMOUFLAGE 



As a result of constant UN air surveillance of the enemy 
rear areas, it has been necessary that the Communists disperse 
and camouflage their supplies in order to minimize their des- 
truction by l)N air and artillery attack. Prisoners of War were 
questioned with the view to ascertaining the methods employed 
by the CCF and NXPA to camouflage supplies. To the greatest 
extent possible, full use is made of natural cover and conceal- 
ment. These PWs stated the camouflage material for supply dumps 
located in towns and villages consisted primarily of the rubble 
remaining after UN bombings. A number of PWs stated that the 
supplies in one such dump were stacked on the ground about 
3 feet high and covered with galvanized sheet iron, charred wood 
and bricks; thus the supply area resembled the remains of the 
devastated town. (See Sketch #8) In the case of another dump, 
PWs revealed that the supplies were dug into the ground and 
covered with rubble. (See Sketch #9) In a few instances, 
dumps were reported as being located in villages, with the 
supplies stored in the huts. Prisoners revealed that dumps 
located in the countryside were camouflaged to resemble rice 
paddies or cultivated fields. According to the PWs, the dump 
is camouflaged to such an extant as to be indistinguishable 
from the grassland. (See Sketch #10). Sketch #11 represents 
a fourth method of camouflage employed by the enemy. While not 
firmly established, it nonetheless remains a distinct possibi- 
lity that tunneling might have been attempted in an effort to 
evade discovery by either UN ground or air observation. In 
addition, PWs stated that supply installations are located on 
reverse slopes of mountains, in caves and in wooded areas. 

IV - POOD PEOCUEEIOTT 

As a direct result of the constant harassment of their 
supply convoys and supply installations by UN air and artil- 
lery, the COP and the NEPA have found it a matter of urgent ne- 
cessity to procure foodstuffs locally. Communist PWs have re- 
ported that the CCP and the NKPA have obtained food from Korean 
natives ty kindness, coercion or outright business transactions. 
Occasionally soldiers have worked for rice, but for the most 
part it has been stolon from the fields. There have been re- 
ports of the CCP and NKPA stealing the entiro food supply of 
individual natives and whole villages. 

The following enemy document, captured with a CCP PW, has 
been reproduced in toto. In addition to setting forth CCP 
policy on local ration procurement, this document is signifi- 
cant , particularly since it emanates from a Political Section. 
It makes no attempt to gloss over the logistical, and transporta— 
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INSTALLATIONS AT ICHON (CTI562) 



TO CHINA 



LARGE UNIT HEADQUARTERS" 
(OBSERVED MANY GUARDS 
STANDING AROUND THIS 
AREA. CCF NOT ALLOWED 
CLOSE TO AREA.) / 




DESTROYED' 
AREA i 



TO WEST COAST 




EAST T ?RONT 

/a) LARGE FOOD SUPPLY 
DUMP CAMOUFLAGE^ 
WITH WOOD, BRICKS 
\ AND GALVANIZED IRON 

I TO BLEND WITH DES- 

PORTION OF TOWN. 

STACK, CEMENT, ISM HIGH 



C W«T 0 ° DRY RIVER BED 



NOT TO SCALE 



I FOOD SUPPLY (SMALLER THAN 
ABOVE) UNDER BRIDGE. 



TO CENTRAL FRONT 
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tion. difficulties encountered by the CCF, nor does it endeavor, 
as do most Political documents, to excuse these set-backs on 
the grounds that there will be an increase of support, 

CB-DER 



Irom: Political Section, 39th Amny 
To : Unit down to Regt 

Dates Oct *50 

In view of tho huge number of troops with which wo are 
waging a war in Korea it is a major problem to supply these 
troops with food from the roar, Sinco it is well nigh impos- 
sible to supply food from tho rear duo to inconveniences in 
communication, difficulties in transportation, and tho danger 
of air attacks* tho Various supply units are directed to main 
every effort to procure food, and at the same time are autho- 
rized to make regulated food procurements from the local 
government and inhabitants in order to sustain the physical 
condition of the troops and to keep our troops adequately 
supplied with tho "3 main foodstuffs"* at all times. 

The following regulations should be observed in the col- 
lection of foodstuffs: 

1, Policy: Government owned food should bo procured 

before any is obtained (borrowed) from the local inhabitants. 
Pood is not to bo borrowed should tho army acquire an adequate 
supply of its own. Oho amount of food borrowed should bo re- 
turned, if possible. 

2, Organizations The various echelons and detachments 
connected with civil economics will coordinate and assist the 
supply agencies in obtaining and delivering tho food. 

3, Procedure: Pood will bo borrowed from government 

agencies through local party members. Should the government 
agency .be without food, the local inhabitants shall be ap- 
proached through the local party mombors. Receipts for 
amounts borrowed will bo made in accordance with public and 
private seal and will bo written in Chinose and Korean. 

4, The amount of food borrowed should be returned as 
soon as our own supplies are acquired. If the borrowed amount 
cannot be ropaid with food, receipts shall bo issued to the 
lender for clearance of the account with the government. 

5, Besides food for the fighting troops, tho acquirer 
of food should have in readiness a constant supply of "rice" 
for tho wounded. Borrowing agoncies should make monthly 
reports to the higher ochelon on the amount of food borrowed. 

* Believed to bo ride, millet, and kaoling. 
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GOEREILU ACTIVITY 



In view of the prominent part played by guerrilla forces 
luring the Korean hostilities, this study is devoted to the 
organization, tactics, and logistics of these Communist guer— 
bands, Experience has rcvoaled that the guerrilla po- 
tential has been exploited to a high degree in closo coordi- 
nation wife the main Communist effort during planned operations* 

At the outset of the war it was estimated that the number 
of Communist guerrillas operating in South Korea (including the 
island of CHEJIKDO) was 5,000, These guerrillas were directed 
by a cohe of some 1,700 trained personnel who adhered to tho 
Soviet line of Communism, With tho defeat of the North Korean 
Peoples Army in tho South, most of the cut-off military units 
fled to the hills in an attempt to escape to the North, Some 
of these units, together with stragglers whose units had suc- 
ceeded in effecting an escape, found themselves in positions 
where their own immediate withdrawal to the North was virtually 
impossible. As a result, they either formed their own guerrilla 
units or joined forces with previously established guerrilla 
bands* In addition, the ranks of the guerrillas were swelled by 
Communists and Communist sympathizers who had been forced to 
floe before the advance of UK troops* This latter group, while 
not considered a serious threat as actual filters due to their 
lack of arms, ammunition and training, has been ablo to furnish 
logistical support to the guerrillas and perform espionage 
missions. 



Prior to the war, South Korea contained approximately 
600,000 Communists or Communist sympathizers, 10,000 of whom 
were estimated to be party card holders. As the North Korean^ 
overran South Korea, the natural self-preservation instinct, 
coupled with the general political disinterest toward national 
affairs displayed by Koreans, caused an increase in tho number 
of Communist sympathisers. Some persons openly joined the 
party in hope of rewards while others confined their activities 
to rendering aid in the form of food, clothing, and information, • 
With the defeat of ttie Communist troops in the South, some of 
these persons departed to the large city areas where they hoped 
to become 'lost* in the mire of post war confusion while others 
went into the hills where they joined tho Communist brigands. 



In a number of instances guerrilla bands were believed 
to have realized tho futility of attempting to Continue 
coordinated activities in tho UN rear aroas. As a result of 
this change in attitude guerrilla groups were discovered to 
be moving north and northwest through -the SCCBAEK and Southern 
EAERACK Mountain Ranges, 



Through constant contact with these groups and numerous 
reports of guerrilla locations, it was a relatively simple 
matter to determine the routes used by these bands in their 
escape to tho North. It necessarily followed that blocking 
action on tho part of tho UN forces- resulted in a heavy volume 
Of casualties inflicted against tho guerrillas and a consider- 
able number taken prisoner by capture cr voluntary surrender. 
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Quo of the methods 'by which the Communists gain party 
members, or at loast increase the ranks of sympathizers, has 
beon to infiltrate tcachors through UN linos for the purpose 
of spreading Communist doctrine and propaganda to civilian 
groups. 



II - CBOANIZATIQN 



Ihe guerrilla forco in South Korea is widely dispersed in 
groups varying in strength from less than one hundred to three 
to five thousand. In all probability, the leadership of the 
majority of those units is vested in a well trained and indoc- 
trinated . cadre of officers and non-commissioned officers who 
served with regular army units in the early stages of hostildi- 
ties. It is a distinct possibility that at least during part 
of this period, two general officors and their staffs were in 
this cadre group, and probably were responsible for the ovem-all' 
coordination of these bands as well as the coordination of the 
activity of these bands with the CCF and NK forces. 

In early February 1951, guerrilla units wore reinforced 
by English- speaking , college-educated guerrillas from North 
Korea. Those personnel hold English classos for the other 
guerrillas. Those who were considered most proficient in the 
English language were utilized to cultivate the friendship of 
the American soldiers in order to procure ammunition and weapons, 
Reportedly, others have been sent out disguised as Korean police- 
men and/or ROKA soldiers, to buy guns and ammunition from the 
American soldiers* 

III - TACTICS AND MISSIONS 

The skill of Soviet-trainod troops in guerrilla type warfare 
has been amply demonstrated in the past in the Russo-Gorman War, 
in Greece, and in China, Soviet doctrine of guerrilla operations 
and tactics has been manifested by Communist guerrillas in Korea 
in their surprise attacks on towns, destruction of supplies, 
seizure of hostages, withdrawal tactics and roam-guard action. 
Their aptitude for guerrilla operations extends to the attack- 
ing of trains , UN troops and motor convoys. The guerrillas 
have mastered the art of camouflaged and night attacks. In 
addition to the missions already mentioned, the guerrillas have 
made a concerted effort to destroy railroad and highway bridgos, 
as well as spread rumors throughout Southern Korea about the 
Weaknesses of the UN forces and the return of the North Korean 
and Chinese Communist forces to South Korea, 

Guerrilla bands have appeared to establish s trongly-guarded 
"headquarters" in the mountains in their respective areas of 
operation from which they conduct their activities. The security 
of these strongholds rests with the guerrilla guards at the camp 
itself t mentors of the tond in a wide perimeter disguised as 
peasants, and with spies in nearby towns and villages. 

The pattern of guerrilla activity has shown a marked coordi- 
nation with the operations of the main Communist forces. During 
UN offensives, it was more than just coincidence that the guer- 
rillas increased their activities and devoted their onergies 
toward harassing the UN immediate rear area installations, the 
main supply routes, and the rear and flanks of advancing elements. 
At the time of a Communist offensive, guerrilla elements a 
determined effort at striking friendly elements on flanks and 
rear, ambushing or attacking friendly elements moving to support 
or reinforce friendly units under attack, and disrupting the flow 
of supplies along the UN MSRs. 
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An examination of the guerrilla activity indicates that 
during the first twelve days of December 1950, while TM forces 
were engaged in establishing new lines of defense, 87 separate 



contacts with guerrilla forces wore reported. An. analysis of 
thoso roports rcvoalcd that tho guerrilla incidonts fall generally 
into tho following divisions of activity: 

1. Attacks and raids against US troops 45 

2. Attacks and raids against villages and polico — ■— • 9 

3. Ha ids on lines of communication — — 33 



While this analysis is of guerrilla activity during a short 
period only, it is, nonotholoss, indicative of the emphasis placed 
by tho guerrillas on fields of activity from which can be realized 
the most gain. 

Weapons employed by the guerrilla forces consist primarily 
Of small arms with only occassional mortars boing reported. 

Weapons most often encountered by OT elements in engagements 
with bands have boon tho US carbine, the US tt-1 rifle and tho • 
sub-machine gun (US or PPSh), While tho guerrilla forces at 
the outset of hostilities had very little in the way of weapons 
and ammunition, they continued as a result of their raids on UtT 
installations, to gather more and more equipment for their bonds. 
It is bolioved very probable that the guerrillas preferred uti- 
lizing captured US ama instead of their own, inasmuch as the 
problem of ammunition resupply would bo inncasur&blo simplified. 
Raids on UU installations were noccssary in order to replenish 
ammunition stocks since rogular supply from Communist held ter- 
ritory would bo next to impossible. 

IT * fRQAHIZATICK, E^CIPHENT AM C£HIUtII€ATIQI 

Iho following guerrilla organization is believed to bo 
reasonably representative of tho structure of most guerrilla 
units in South Koroa. Dho People 1 s Guerrilla Unit of CHDEH-SAIT 
is organized as follows: 





505th Regt 506th Rogt 507th Regt 508th Rogt Peoples Liberation. 



Brigade Division 



Ihe 505th Rogimont Is organized as follows: 
505th Rogimont 



First Branch Squad 



Second Branch Squad 



First Platoon Second Platoon First Platoon 



Second Platoon 



First Second First Second First Second First Second 
Squad Squad Squad Squad Squad Squad Squad Squad 

Ihc other regiments of tho unit are organized tho same as tho 
505th Rogimont, Ihore are approximately 120 men por rogimont with 
60 non assigned to each’ Bronch Squad; 30 to each Platoon and 15 to 
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oach aquad. No information is available as to why four of tho 
regiments were numbered and two were named. 

The amanant of the 505th Roginont is as follows: 



2 pistols — 1 US and 1 Soviet. Quantity of annunition 
unknown. 



14 US carbines with 560 rounds of annunition. 

2 Soviet rifles with 200 rounds of annunition. 

28 US M-l rifles with 2,640 rounds of annunition. 

1 US SMG with 200 rounds of annunition. 

2 Soviet LMGs with 1,600 rounds of annunition. 

1 US HMG with 500 rounds of annunition. 

1 Chinese 82m nortar with 8 rounds of annunition. 

2 AT grenados and 56 hand grenades. 

The amanent of the other roginents was reported as substan- 
tially the sane as the 505th Roginont with the exception that the 
506th Roginont had one US Cal. 50 MG with 600 rounds of annunition 

Tho Comunis t guerrillas in their operations in Korea have 
been able to combine effectively fire power, nobility and surprise 
Tho achiovenont of this has enabled tho guerrilla bands to novo 
rapidly through nountainous areas along well concealed trails, 
strike effectively against unsuspecting UN troops and motor con- 
voys and withdraw with relatively few casualties. Worthy of note 
is tho ability of the guerrillas to comunicate between groups 
and to coordinate the activities of the various bands, thereby 
increasing the general effectiveness of the guerrilla program 
of operations. Little has been learned to date of the actual 
means of connunication between bands in South Korea or with the 
Central Headquarters in North Korea. UN raids on guerrilla 
groups have disclosed the use, in sane cases, of captured US 
radios. Hew extensive this use of radio connunications is among 
the various bands cannot be ascertained. 

It has been conclusively proved that the guerrillas roly 
heavily on couriers for the transmittal of messages to and fron 
the North Korean guerrilla headquarters and as a neans of con- 
nunication supplementary to the radio network, 

K - LOGISTICS 

Logistical support, as such, of tho various guerrilla groups 
in South Korea is non-existent. Guerrilla bands are expo c tod to 
obtain necessary food and clothing from tho area in which they 
operate. These supplies are gathered either fron voluntary con- 
tributors and sympathisers or collected through raids on farms, 
villages, and towns. A portion of tho guerrilla foodstuffs 
cones as the result of captured UN supplies. Terrorization of 
villagers and tho capturing of hostages serves to increase the 
list of "voluntary 11 contributors to the guerrilla cause. 

Quo of the techniques used by the guerrillas in night 
foraging operations is for a few to surround and engage tho 
police box whilo the remainder of the group raids and plunders 
tho houses. 
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As has boon mentioned in the foregoing remarks concerning 
weapons, the guerrillas maintain their stock of ammunition and 
arms with cap turod III supplies. 

vi - carausiars 

The predominant factor contributing to the reluctance to 
surrender on the part of guerrillas and Communist sympathizers 
is thoir foar of the retaliatory measures which they feel certain 
will bo taken against then. Their fears are not wholly unfounded 
in view of the treatment accorded Communists by the South Korean 
Police prior to the outbreak of hostilities. Starting with the 
mass arrests of the Communists in August 1947, the brutality of 
the police against Communists and suspected Communists in South 
Korea is common knowledge. It is this one element, in great 
noasu.ro, which servos to deter any large-scale surrenders or 
confessions by Communists and collaborators. It is believed 
that an amnesty, if granted, would prove of little -valuo. 

As a result, the Communists, both guerrillas and political 
adherents, probably will continue their attempt to evade capture 
by hiding in the mountainous areas and using the cover of dark- 
noss for movement and procuring food and clothing by plundering. 
Some guerrillas who can claim POT/ status may surrender , but by 
far the major porcentage, especially those led by former guer- 
rilla units, will abstain from giving themselves up, or will 
never be given the opportunity to do so. 

It is believed that guerrilla groups will continue to be 
active in South Korea oven after the cessation of hostilities. 

A hard core of Communis t- indoctrinated and trained leaders could 
readily be gathered from the Communist north Korean Army to 
replace losses of guerrilla leaders suffered during the Korean 
Campaign. In this respect a recent agent report stated that: 

The Horth Korean government plans to have three (3) divisions of 
guerrilla troops available for infiltration into South Korea. 

An undetermined percentage of these troops will be former ROKA 
personnel who have defected and have beon ro indoctrinated. 
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INDICATIONS OP' FUTURE ENEMf ACTIONS 

I - GENERAL 



A study of enemy operations in Korea to date has revealed 
that certain CCF actions and activities follow a relatively 
standard pattern and may “be utilized as indications of the course 
of action which the CCF is planning to employ. Although no one 
indication is conclusive in itself, a study and comparison of 
indications developed can prove of material assistance in dotermi— 
ning the most probable course of action the enemy is apt to adopt* 
This chapter is devoted to tabulating and discussing those indi- 
cations which have been found useful in the past and which will 
most probably continue to be useful in determining the course 
of action that the CCF will follow in the future* 

Experience has proved that the CCF appreciate the tactical 
value of surprise. They have taken great pains to conceal their 
true intentions for as long as possible in order to gain the 
maximum surprise by their actions. For this purpose they have 
utilized every possible ruse, in addition to superior camouflage 
and camouflage-discipline, to prevent their intended course of 
action from being revealed prematurely. Therefore, it is 
imperative that no single indication, in itself, be considered 
as conclusive evidence of the enemy’s attitude, but rather that 
all indications bo carefully compared and evaluated before a 
conclusion as to the CCF's most probable course of action is 
drawn from the indications noted. It will be well to r emcraber 
that whenever this indicated course of eneny action is not the 
most disadvantageous to our mission, the indications must be re- 
examined for reliability and accuracy. 

II - DISCUSSION CF INDICATIONS 

The indications discussed separately below are discussed 
from the standpoint of their relation to Attack, Defense, and 
Withdrawal action. It is realized that this list is not 
complete, and additional indications should be added when de- 
veloped and available. A study should be made of every major 
enemy action to determine what indications, if properly 
evaluated, would have foretold that action. 

A. Movement of Troops into Forward Areas; 

This enemy action may indicate either an attack or a 
strong defense. The detection of movement of CCF troops into 
forward areas, usually in small groups, after a period whore 
other indications have pointed to a pending offensive, has 
usually signalled the imminence of such an attack. These move- 
ments are necessary for the CCF to move his troops from assembly 
areas outside the range of friendly artillery into regimental 
or divisional assembly areas from which ho moves into attack 
positions. The fact that the CCF usually makes those moves 
at night or during inclement weather when UN observation is 
restricted, plus his adeptness at camouflage, makes the 
detectipn of these movements extremely difficult. 



This enemy action usually indicates that a CCF attack 
is pending. Reports of this action have been received prior to 
each major CCF offensive whore contact has been broken between 
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friendly forces and major OOF elements. These probing actions 
usually took place two to three days prior to an attack and served 
to locate boundaries between friendly units and to determine the 
disposition of HOK units. Exceptions have boon noted where the 
CGF attacked against advancing U1T forces in areas whero the CCF 
had. had ample opportunity to reconnoitor at will. Whore contact 
has been maintained by CGF forces conducting a protracted defense, 
information as to friendly dispositions is known and probing 
actions have no particular significance. 

Bridging Activity and the Repair or Construction of 

Shads in Forward Areas; 

This action has served not only to indicate a CCF offen- 
sive but also to point out the avenue of approach to be used. 

During defensive actions and withdrawals the CCF creates oxtensivo 
road blocks and barriers by ditching and cratering roads and val- 
leys, destroying bridges, and constructing barriers. This activity 
has also been notod extensively prior to CCF attacks, whore it 
served to deny UK forces access to CCF assembly areas as well as 
to deceive the UK forces as to the enemy's intendod action. Shortly 
oeforo the CCF launched his attack, road and bridge damage was 
repaired along a route which he would use in his attack. ’.’There 
extensivo repairs to a bridge or road are required prior to an 
attack the CCF will perform this work, usually at night, immediately 
prior to the date of his attack. Air observation of such actions 
has reported the progress being made on such projects prior to 
the actual attack. Prior to the CCF drive to Kapyong in April all 
routes going south into the IX Corps sector were rendered jrqpas- 
sable except, the one secondary road from XUMHWA to SAKGS ILAE-RI 
to SACHAEG-KI which he used as his axis of attack. The CCF has 
ooon required at times to improve existing roads or construct 
new roads in order to move armor, artillery, or other heavy equip- 
ment forward. Such action could not be camouflaged. It must be 
realized, however, that during periods of protracted defonse, 
the enemy may bo required to repair roads and bridges along routes 
of resupply in order to maintain his forces logistically. 



D. 



d Ammunition: 



The issue of combat rations and additional ammunition 
to CCF troops usually indicates an imminent offensive. Information 
of the issue of such rations is obtained from PWs end occasionally 
from a@3nts and captured enoray documents. Usually the PUs have 
been instructed not to oat those rations until a given date ( the 
starting date of the offensive). The number of days rations issued 
is indicative of-'tho proposed duration of the attack, while the 
amount of ammunition issued the individual gives some indication 
of tho status which the enemy supply has attained. There have 
been instances reported, howover, where troops in defensive actions 
have been issued combat rations to sustain them when resupply is 
difficult or impossible. Prior to the 22 April offensive PVa stated 
that they had been issued a six-day combat ration. This attack 
continued for five days. Prior to the May offensive PUs captured 
in the I and IX Corps sectors stated that they had been issued an 
average of fifteen days of combat rations on or about 10 May prior 
to thoir departure from, their assembly areas for their march to 
the East. This offensive was launched against X Gorps on 16 May, 
which would have left each soldier with 9 days of combat rations 
if no resupply had been received. The CCF attack was broken up 
after seven days by a UU counterattack. 



• s and Deserters: 



This is usually an indication of an impending CCF attack. 
As new enemy units move into position, some enemy soldiers bocooQ 
stragglers and. find their way to TJK lines. Likewise, ainna.. the 
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CGF inform their soldiers of the details of future attacks, there 
are usually a few soldiers who will desert in order to avoid 
conflict. Since these conditions take place just prior to a 
planned offensive, they are usually indicative of the imminenece 
of the attack. Under conditions of rather extreme hardship or when 
U1I forces are successfully launching an attack, these indications 
do not necessarily presage enemy offensive action. During tho 
period 17-21 April and 11-15 May incroasos 1". tho number of 
deserters and stragglers woro noted, Following these increases 
the enemy launched the 22 April ana 16 May offensive. 

Increase in tho Humber of Apprehended Asents : 

Shis is usually an offensive indication. Immediately 
preceding an offensive the enemy has "flooded the field" AAith 
agents in an attempt to obtain all last minute information con- 
cerning U1T dispositions and strengths. Generally speaking these 
are low level agents who possess no particularly significant in- 
formation concerning the enemy's forces. However, it has boon 
found that the date by which the agents must return to enemy lines 
precedes offensive operations by approximately five days. 



G. 



Sham. Increase .in -Refugee .gravel Hollowed by a Drop in 
-this Travel: 



While no conclusion as to the offensive or defensive 
nature of the enemy's attitude can be drawn from this observation* 
it is almost certain that it indicates a strengthening of the 
enemy's potential in the aroa. As now enemy units move forward 
into positions, the civilian populace has a tendency to flee be- 
fore these units in order not to get caught in the center of any 
future conflict. As tho enemy is able to tighten his security 
this flow of refugees will fall of f sharply. 

H. Ptf statements: 

Experience to date has revealed that CCF PWs are sur- 
prisingly well informed concerning tactical plans not only of 
their own units.but of overall CCF plans as well. She political 
indoctrination program as practiced by the CCF includes keeping 
the individual informed of planned operations and building up 
his patriotic sense of duty to prepare him for his part in such 
operations. This was especially true during the first few months 
of OOF operations in Korea when' a CCF private could state tho 
grand strategy of the CCF operations as planned. A COE lioutonant, 
a platoon leader from a 38th CCF Army (Corps) unit captured south 
of the HAH River in the IX Corps sector on 11 February revealed 
the time of attack and general scheme of maneuver of the CCF attack 
launched against X Corps on 12 February. Few CCF Fils are able to 
reveal such accurato tactical information; however, a careful 
analysis of ?Vf statements, when considered in conjunction with 
other indications, can narrow down tho period during which an 
expected offensive may bo launched. For example, an examination 
of the dates given by PWs for the start of the 22 April and 16 Kay 
offensives indicated that the PW will usually give a date which 
precedes the actual offensive date by three to nineteen days. 

The dates given for the 22 April attack lay between 3 and 15 April 
While dates given for the 16 Kay attack lay between 1 and 13 May. 
The premature nature of these dates may be attributed to the fact 
that the PWs may have been given readiness dates rather than actual 
attack dates. 



I. Drop in Vehicle Sightings; 

This is an offensive indication but should be accepted 
with caution. A comparison of past pre-offensive periods has 
shown that two to four days prior to an attack, tho enemy has 
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telegraphed his readiness from a logistical standpoint by sharply 
decreasing the numbs r of vehicles usod for transport. A drop in 
the number of vehicles sighted, due either to poor visibility or 
full moon illumination, which permits the enemy to move vehicles 
without use of headlights, is not to he misconstrued as indicative 
of a completed supply effort. On 20 April, a decided drop in 
vehicular traffic was noted and continued until the offensive on 
22 April was launched. 

J. Release of Hi’s: 

Curing periods preceding past enemy offensives the enemy 
has, in most instances, released UN personnel whom he had pre- 
viously captured. Preceding the enemy's withdrawal from the CHIP- 
YONG-NI - EQNGGHCN offensive the enemy likewise released prisoners. 
Whether this release of prisoners is contingent upon his inability 
to evacuate them prior to his maneuver, or whether he is using 
this release as a means to demoralize UN personnel so that they 
will he more apt to surrender during a pending engagement cannot 
he ascertained. Chat the release of pWs has been followed by 
very definite action on the part of the enemy cannot, however, he 
ignored. 



K. Presence of Screening or Delaying Force: 

Preceding the initial CCF assault and several times 
since then, the enemy has attempted to avoid all contact with 
UN patrols, in an effort to deceive us as to his intended actions, 
and to permit him to regroup beyond artillery range. Hie enemy's 
bent for striking UN forces on the move, in terrain, favorable to 
the enemy, apparently causes him to adopt this evasive action. 

Of late, however, the enemy has shown a tendency to use a strong 
screening force to veil activity in his rear areas. This screen- 
ing foroe shows no particular change in attitude during the 
transition period from defense to offense. During the course of 
aii enemy withdrawal, the delaying force usually has been assigned 
the mission of defending for only a certain length of tine. 
Generally speaking, PWs are familiar with the predetermined date 
when they will cease defending in the forward areas and withdraw 
successive defensive positions. During the UN drive into CHCSWGN - 
KUMHVA - PYQMGGANG triangle in April 1951, the enemy continued 
to withdraw his delaying-screening force and then suddenly launched 
an attack against UN forces. 

L. Artillery Moved into Well Forward Positions: 

The movement of artillery into forward areas accompanied 
by a continued use of this artillery by the enemy, has been found 
in the past to indicate a strong determined defense. Hie position- 
ing of enemy artillery in forward areas from which the enemy can 
bring to bear a greater amour t of fire on friendly forces quite 
naturally improves his position with regard to either an attack 
or a strong defense. To date, the enemy has not supported his 
attacks with any notable amount of artillery fire, but rather 
has relied on mortars and fully automatic weapons. Twice during 
the past ten months the enemy has made an extensive use of artil- 
lery to strengthen his defensive positions; during his defense 
south of the HAN River in February 1951 and during his defense 
north of the 38th parallel in June, July and August of 1951. At 
no time to date has a major CCP attack been preceded by any notice- 
able movement of artillery into forward positions. 

M. Armor Sightings: 

During the period, of time that the CGF have engaged 
UN forces there has been no large scale use of armor in Rorea. 
Occasional tanks have been sighted by friendly air, and it has 
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tieen determined that the enemy makes use of dummy and repainted 
turned out tanks in an effort to deceive UST forces and to draw 
fire from friendly planes. The sighting of tanks in eneny rear 
areas has not shown any particular relation to future enemy action. 

ft* Receipt of Replacements; 

Ihis action, which is revealed through PW and agent 
reports, connotes a strengthening of enemy units, and is considered 
a. part of the enemy regrouping activity. While applicable to 
either offense or defense, it has been found that" this is not 
indicative of immediate offensive action. A receipt of large 
numbers of replacements by badly depleted enemy units nay well 
reveal a lack of sufficiently trained new units with which to 
engage friendly forces. 



Supplie s Stockpiled in Forward Areas i 

This condition is common to both offensive and defensive 
actions. Until June 1951 the enemy utilized rather large supply 
dumps at Division and Army (Corps) level. Subsequent to that' 
tine, the enemy reduced the size of his supply installations and 
dispersed them widely in an effort to minimize the effect of U1T 
air and artillery on his supply. In general, the location of 
recent enemy supply installations conforms very closely with 
his troop dispositions. 



P- Movement of Reserves into Bear Areas; 

This indication, obtainable through air sightings, PW arid 
agent reports, is indicative of pending offensive action or a deter- 
mined defense. Past experience has proved that the enemy's adept- 
ness at camouflage, cover and concealment and his use of inclement 
weather periods and the hours of darkness to move his troops have 
nade an actual observation of these movements difficult. Of aid 
in determining the new positioning of his troops hare boor, tho 
results of daily Air CP coverage of troop concentrations. Ici 
mcrease in the number of sightings in any particular area is 
generally conclusive evidence of an increase in troop strength 
in that vicinity. 

ft* Use of Smoke to Screen Movements: 

This usually indicates an impending offensive. In the 
past the enemy has made rather extensive use of this method 
of creating his own artificial concealment during periods of 
extended clear visibility when natural vegetation was dry and 
combustible. The use of chemical smoke generators has boon 
extremely limited, but the burning of debris and vegetation has 
been found to create the desirod effect. Twice during the Korean 
Campaign to date, the enemy has used smoke to conceal tho move- 
ment of his troops. The most noted use of smoke took place from 
11 to 15 May when the enemy set up a smoke screen across his entire 
front in order to move undetected his forces to tho Eastern portion 
of the EUSAK front prior to launching his 16 May offensive. 



R* Movement of Reserves into Assembly Areas: 

The capture of reconnaissance agents from units not 
previously in contact is considered a good indication of the 
planned movement forward of these reserves. Tho presence of 
reserve elements so positioned is indicative of tho immincnco 
of an attack. This indication is generally obtained through. 

Rft statements and occasional agent reports. To be guarded 
against, however, is the misconstruing of a relief of units with 
pro-offensive action. UNCLASSIFIED 
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S * lapositioa of Radio S ilea no: 

Sadio silence has been resorted to by the enemy, 24 to 
48 hours preceding each offensive. Not to be confused with this 
radio silence is the lack of radio traffic inherent to a prolonged 
defense when telephone communications, for security reasons, arc 
extensively used. 

Ill - CRITICAL PERIOD 



Since the CCP lias shown a definite affinity for utilizing 
periods of maximum noon illunination for his attacks, such periods 
SAO*uId be considered as critical. Except for one offensive, tliat 
launched on 12 February 1951, the enemy has chosen the ueriod 
between full noon and the last quarter for his offensive. The 
12 February attack nay be classified as a diversionary effort 
launched to permit the extrication of his battered forces facing 
I and IX Corps south of the KAN River, and therefore, did not 
follow the normal pattern of CCF offensives. Since control of 
sroops is the most difficult feature of any night attack it is 
readily understandable why the CCF seeks moonlight to assist him, 
especially as ho possesses no equipment such as searchlights for 
providing battlefield illumination. Ihe periods chosen between ; 
full moon and last quarter have provided him with continuous moon- 
li^rt illunination from the tine his attack was launched till 
sunrise of the next morning. Since maximum moon illumination is 
so ^ important to the CCF 1 for his night attacks more careful consider- 
ation should oe given to offensive indications during periods im- 
mediately preceding a period of full noon illumination. 
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CCF TT PIW.T. imiMCB 

A study of the structure of the Chinese Comraun 1 b t Forces 
has revealed a probable intelligence organization within the 
CCF, Due to a lack of information available, complete details 
Of all intelligence agencies are unknown at this time. While 
prisoner of war statements and captured enemy documents continue 
to verify the structure set forth herein, it must be borne in 
mind that there exists the possibility of some deviation. This 
intelligence study is included in this document because of the 
vital role played by intelligence in CCF planning and conduct 
of operations. 

I - GENERAL STRUCTURE 

Basically, the major departure of CCF Intelligence from 
Western Intelligence organizations is that there exist three 
separate staff sections, organic to higher units, which perform 
the work of gathering, collating and disseminating intelligence 
(Bee Chart #4). These three sections are the Political Control 
Department, the Staff Department, and the Classified Activities 
Department. The Political Control Department confines its acti- 
vities to civilian Communist groups and acts in the capacity of 
an intelligence agency only insofar as it becomes feasible to 
gather intelligence utilizing these groups or agents of these 
groups. The Intelligence Section of the Staff Department is 
the CCF counterpart to our G-2 Section and encompasses all 
phases of intelligence work dealing with tactical intelligence. 
The Classified Activities Department is comparable to the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency in the United States in that it is 
centrally directed from and renders its reports to the Bureau 
of Current International Affairs, the Supreme Intelligence 
Agency of Manchuria. Its activities are aimed at gathering 
strategic rather than tactical intelligence, and apart from 
administrative support, the sections of this department are not 
connected with the activities of the tactical units. Their acti- 
vities are limited to military areas of responsibility which 
apparently cover all of the Far Eastern countries. The Chief of 
Staff of a tactical -unit is the coordinator of intelligence acti- 
vities and plays the counterpart of an Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G— 2 , in our Army. 



II - POLITICAL C CUT TROD DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS 



The Political Control Department is interested primarily in 
matters affecting the Communist Party insofar as the civilian 
populace is concerned. This section is responsible for organizing, 
loading and maintaining liaison with such leftist civilian organi- 
zations as the Youth Group, New Democratic Doctrine Youth Corps, 
Fanner's League, the Democratic Women's League, and so forth. In 
addition to controlling these civilian groups, the Political Depart- 
ment has a branch, comparable to the IPW team in the IIS Array, which 
is charged with the interrogation of prisoners of war and the indoc- 
trination of these fWs. Information of a tactical nature is ga- 
thered through the branch maintaining liaison with the civilian 
Communist groups and through the PW Interrogation Branch. The 
screening of refugoos is the joint responsibility of the Security 
and Liaison Sections, and is another source of tactical information. 
All tactical information of intelligence value is passed to the 
Intelligence Section, Staff Department through the respective 
Li air. on Sections of the two departments and is also submitted to 
tire Chief of Staff. 
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III - STAFF DEPARTMENT INTELLIGENCE FUNCTIONS 

The duties and functions of tho various "branches in the 
Intelligence Section aro as follows: 

Order of Battle Branch: Obtains onomy ordor of "battle in- 

formation from subordinate, adjacent and higher units. Tho Order 
of Battle Branch collects, collatos and disseninatos all intel- 
ligence material for tho Intelligence Section* Within this 
branch is an Estimate Group whose function it is to evaluate and 
analyze intelligence received, A File Group, also in the OB 
Branch, checks and files all intelligence material received. 

Liaison Branch: Maintains close liaison with subordinate, 

adjacent and higher units and in Korea with the NKPA intelligence 
organization, which covers from an intelligence standpoint all 
of Korea. Within each echolon this branch maintains closo con- 
tact with the Political Control Bepartmont in order to obtain 
intelligence from this source. 

Map Branch; This branch is responsible for procuring and 
distributing naps and photo naps. 

An additional agency available to the section for obtaining 
information concerning the enemy is the attached Reconnaissance 
Regiment. This regiment is assigned tho mission of seeking out 
the disposition of enemy forces, determining quantity, typos and 
locations of hoavy weapons and learning unit strengths. 

Tho First platoon, First Company, of tho roconnaissanco 
element at Army Group and Army (Corps) is provided with civilian 
clothing and has tho additional function of penetrating enemy 
linos to conduct ospionago assignments. Tho reconnaissance 
olomonts range in sizo from a regiment at Army Group to a platoon 
at Regiment. At Bivision the first platoon of tho Roconnaissanco 
Company is issued tho civilian clothing and performs tho addition- 
al penetrating missions, and at Regiment it is tho first squad 
of tho Reconnaissance Platoon which is utilized for those assign- 
ments. 

Howevor, as a result of tho language barrier in Korea, those 
missions have necessarily boon curtailed. Reports indicate that 
some CCF divisions aro utilizing Koreans, probably attached from 
NKPA units to perform at least a portion of these penetration 
and ospionago missions. 

While the attached organizational charts show, in tho case 
of Army Group and Army (Corps), tho roconnaissanco elements to 
bo of regimental size, such is not tho case in Korea. In actuali- 
ty, duo to tho shortage of perscnnol, these units do not exceed 
six conpanios and three companies rospcctivcly. 

IV - CLASSIFIER ACTIVITIES DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS 

Tho Third Department concerned with tho gathering of intel- 
ligence is the Classified Activities Department. This department 
is concerned with the control of espionage agonts ongaged in per- 
forming long-range strategic intelligence missions, and such 
radio intorcopt intelligence as its equipment permits it to 
perform. Information of a tactical nature obtained during tho 
course of conducting strategic missions is submitted to the 
Intolligenco Section, Staff Department as well as to tho Chief 
of Staff. 
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The following are the duties of the various sections within 
the Claes if ied Activities Department? 

Operations Section! This section dispatches high level intel- 
ligence agents, to include espionage agents, saboteurs, contact 
agents and propagandists, to large cities far behind the enemy 
front lines for the purpose of obtaining high level Intelligence 
and carrying out missions of sabotage and propaganda. 

Liaison Section; This section maintains liaison with the 
agents of this department after they have been dispatched by the 
operations section and aids them in transmitting their mes sagos 
back to the Classified Activities Department, 

Adjutant Section: Selects and assies intelligence agents 

for duty with Army (Corps) and Divisions. This section also 
formulates codes, handles confidential funds, and effects liaison 
within the Amy Group, etc. 

Order of Battle Section; This section is responsible for 
obtaining strategic enemy order of battle information. All intel- 
ligence gathered by the Operations Section is furnished to this 
section which in turn disseminates it to the Intelligence Section, 
Staff Department. At the same time information is sent to the 
File Section for confirmation and recording. 

Security Section: This section, upon receipt of intelligence 

information from the Order of Battle Section, processes the in- 
formation through the Documents, Publications, Photographic, Map 
and Current Records sub-sections for confirmation and recording* 
The information is then filed for future reference. 

Radio Section; Handles all signal communication and in 
addition performs intercept and Jamming of enemy radio nets. 

7 - TRAINING OF AGENTS 

It has been learned through interrogation of FWs that agents 
employed by the CCF are given varying degrees of training to equip 
them for the types of missions they will perform. Agents in the 
Glass if led Activities Department are highly skilled, having been 
given extensive training by the Bureau of Current International 
Affairs in Manchuria. These agents represent all Far East na- 
tionalities and apparently function only in military districts 
in the Far East. The training of agents used by other Staff 
Sections of the CCF is commensurate with the echelon at which 
they are employed. For example the mission of the agents con- 
trolled ty Army (Corps) is broader in scope and more sensitive 
than that Of agents at Division and Regiment, and consequently 
the training requirements for these personnel are increased* 

VI - DISCUSSION AND CCHCLUSICNS 

The organization, heretofore discussed, exists at the CCF 
Army Group level. The same organization holds true through Army 
(Corps) (Chart #5), Division (Chart #6), and Regiment (Chart f 7) 
echelons with some minor modifications. 

No change in function or organization of any of the Staff 
sections is found at Army (Corps). At Division there is no 
change in the structure of the Political Department or the 
Intelligence Section of the Staff Department. There is. howevor, 
an additional function performed by both departments. The Secu- 
rity Branch of the Political Department selects agents from the 
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various civilian Communist groups for utilization by the Intel— 
ligenco Section of the Staff Department. Those agonts arc pri- 
marily lino-crosscrs sent on limited missions to obtain tactical 
information concerning UN forces. The classified activities con- 
ducted by a section at division level deal solely with radio 
intercept and radio communication with agents dispatched by 
higher echolons of the Classified Activities Department. On the 
Regimental Staff the Political Section and the Intelligence Branch 
of the Stnff Section, remain m chan god organizationally and func- 
tionally from that at division. No Classified Activities Soction 
appears below division levol. 
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